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EDITH, A FIVE-YEAR-OLD COTTON PICKER 
“‘She’s a good, steady picker, works all day long,’’ her aunt said. 


CHILDREN OR COTTON?—THE SOUTH MUST CHOOSE 
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UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


INSTITUTE IN FAMILY REHABILITATION 


JUNE, 1914 
Conductor: PORTER R. LEE, of the Permanent Staff 


Formerly General Secretary of the Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity 


For public relief officers, visiting nurses, medical social service workers, agents of relief 
societies, parish visitors, general and district secretaries in charity organization societies, and 
others professionally engaged in the relief and rehabilitation of families in their homes, who can 
spend the month of June in intensive study of their own field of work. 

The program of the daily sessions will include lectures, class discussions and reports, ex- 
cursions, field work, and personal consultation. The essentials of wholesome family life, the 
principles and methods of. efficient work with families and their problems, and the relation of 
such work to other movements for social welfare, are among the topics which will be considered. 

The Institute is not a formal scheme of training. It is rather an opportunity to study one’s 
own experience, to compare it with the experience of others, and to get in touch with the best cur- 
rent thought in this field. The net result for those who attend should be a wider vision and more 
effective method in the daily routine. 


INSTITUTE FOR PARISH WORKERS 


JUNE, 1914 
Conductor: GAYLORD S. WHITE, of the Special Staff 


Director of Student Christian Work, The Union Theological Seminary 
Secretary and Headworker, Union Settlement 

For pastors, pastor’s assistants, directors of parish houses and of the club work of churches; 
secretaries of Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, and others engaged in 
the various forms of religions work which have conspicuously a social aspect. 

The three-fold ministry to body, mind, and spirit for which the “Institutional Church” has 
stood is characteristic of an increasing number of churches, whether or not they use that name. 

It is the workers in these churches, and also in those which are considering their duty and 
Opportunity to undertake a social ministry, that this Institute will aim to help. Pastors in small 
towns and in country districts, where the church has a unique opportunity for social leadership, 
should find the Institute both stimulating and helpful. 

Pastors and others who are dealing successfully with the problems of church work will co- 
operate in leading the discussions. 

The study of all questions will be carried on with sufficient breadth of view and human 
sympathy to include the interest of all groups of earnest people, without regard to creed, who are 
organized to bring religion into practical application to life. a 
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OTHER INSTITUTES ANNOUNCED FOR JUNE, 1914 


HOUSING - - ~ - - - - Kate Holladay Claghorn 
NEIGHBORHOOD WORK - - - - Mary K. Simkhovitch 
PROBLEMS OF CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS O. F. Lewis 
PROBATION AND PAROLE OF JUVENILES Henry W. Thurston 


(25" Information in regard to any of the Institutes, or in regard to the regular two-year professional training course 
in social work, will be sent on application. - 
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The GIST of IT— 


HENRY Ford might be called the hyphen 

in profit-sharing. He unites ability to 
earn profits and willingness to share them. 
Page 545. 


BABUSHKA’ S sentence for attempting to 
escape from Siberia is reported to be 
solitary confinement for eighteen months. 


"THE A. I. C. P. (for meaning see pages 

583 and 594) has treated consumptives 
successfully at home, at less cost than in 
institutions, and without breaking up the 
family. 


«CW AY down South in the land of cotton” 

looks, in Hine’s pictures, like a case 
of pick the cotton and spoil the child. Page 
589. 


HEART'S- EASE came as the flower mis- 

sion started by Mrs. Bacon’s little girls 
—heart’s-ease to those who received with 
hands empty of fragrant things and to those 
who gave, particularly to the woman who 
cut the one perfect rose from her pet bush. 
Page 563. 


"THERE'S no obstacle in the constitution 

and no difficulty in shaping the police 
power to meet every requirement for a good 
housing plan, said ex- President Taft, speak- 
ing of the three kinds of conventions—po- 
litical, social and futile. Page 561. 


(COUNSEL for the American ,Federation 

of Labor and the National Association 
of Manufacturers have it out on the injunc- 
tion. If you don’t agree, trace the practice 
right back to the statutes of Edwards One, 
Two and Three, says Mr. Ralston. Or to 
the civil law of Rome, says Mr. Emery. 
Page 575. Professor Seager as referce. 
Page 593. 


At the Indianapolis convention, President 

Moyer charged that if the Calumet 
copper strike is lost it will be due to the 
inactivity of the American Federation of 
Labor. President Gompers replied that the 
federation is doing all it can to help. 
Moyer and thirty-eight other miners have 
been indicted for conspiracy. The report 
of the investigation by the federal Depart- 
ment of Labor, made in October, has not 
yet been made public. 


WO bankers, two lawyers, two editors, 
one physician, one university president, 
three ministers, a manufacturer and the 
president of the Women’s Trade Union 
League, “consider the other fellow” with 
Major Higginson, New England’s fore- 
most financier. The issues are taken up 
by two professors of sociology at the uni- 
versity founded by the richest American, 
by the preacher who, for twenty years, ad- 
dressed the congregation where sat the 
greatest financial leader of the New World; 
and by the vice-president of a philanthropy 
founded on the fortune of their contem- 
porary; by our American interpreter of 
crowds and millionaires; and by the es- 
sayist who has helped us see some of the 
burdens borne by neither the very poor 
nor the very rich, but by everydey Amer- 
icans. Page 551. 


New 
Dress Cottons 
and Linens 


Reg. Trade Mark 


Our collection of Dress Cottons and Linens for 
the coming season is very large and contains all 
the new weaves and colors which will be used in 
the new Spring and Summer dresses. 


Printed fabrics will be much in demand and our 
assortment of these goods is most unusual, in- 
cluding Printed Crepes, Printed Voiles, Printed 
Crepe de Chine, “Voile Fleurette,” Dimities, 
Linen Lawns, etc. 


Among the French fabrics will be found such 
decided novelties as 


““Duvetyn,”’ Golfine, Velours, Bedford Cords, “‘Peau de 
Peche”’ in white and colors. French crepes of every de- 
scription in white and colors, Japanese hand-woven 
Crepes, Brocades, Ratines in plain colors, stripes, checks 
and Tartan Plaids, Fancy Voiles, Ginghams, Repps, 
Poplins, Piques, Shirtings, Washable Silks in various 
weights, Viyella Silk-and-Wool Flannels, Dress Linens 
in all the new weaves and colors. White Linens in 
almost endless variety. 


Samples of any ot the above lines mailed tree on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


Fifth Ave., 33d & 34th Sts., N. Y. 


HINE PHOTO CO. Lincoln Park YONKERS, N. Y. 


THE SHELTERING ARMS 
Objects of the Association 


“Tue SHELTERING ARMS” was 
opened October 6th, 1864, and re- 
ceives children between six and 
twelve years of age, for whom no 

' other institution provides. 
President — Wm. R. Peters 


Woodbury G. Langdon 
fae Charles B. Meyer 
Rev. John P. Peters, D. D. 


Treasurer —Charles W. Maury 


Presidents 


Secretary — Charles B. Meyer 


Trustees 
John_D, Barrett Woodbury G. Langdon 
Lucius H>Beers Charles W Maury 
Cortlandt Field Bishop Charles B. Meyer 
Charles DeHart Brower Rev. John P Peters, D. D. 
Henry J. Camman William R. Peters 
Louis de F. Downer James Punnett 
Harold Fowler Rev. Howard C. Robbins 
Erskine Hewitt Gustav Schwab ~ 
Henry L. Hobart Rohert B. Suckley 
George C. Kobbe Alfred A. Whitman 


Andrew C. Zabriskie 


We shall be glad to send information and literature 
regarding ‘Ihe Sheltering Arms to anyone interested, 
particularly to those who are willing to contribute toa 
worthy institution. 


‘“‘ The Sheltering Arms’”’ 


129th Street, Cor. Amsterdam Avenue, New York City 


SOCIAL SERVICE AT 
THE GENERAL 
CONVENTION OF 1913 


Twenty-odd addresses on “ The 
Church and the Social Movement,” 
“The Church and Industry,” “The 
Church and the Rural Problem,” 
“Co-operation with Secular Agen- 
cies,” “Education for Social Ser- 
vice;” charts showing the principles 
of education and organization for 
social service by the Church; and 
other interesting matter. 


184 pages. 


Price $1.00 (postage included) 


The Joint Commission on Social Service 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—‘Chester Crest” 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thous- 
and have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
S. Avery, Mgr. 


THE SOCIAL CENTER FASTENER 
Provides the Only Method for Securely Holding 
and Qyickly Releasing School Furniture . 
EASILY INSTALLED—SIMPLE—DURABLE. 


Equipment for 25 Desks—$6.50, 
ach Additional Desk — 15 cents. 

Delivery Charges Prepaid. 

Illustrated Description on Request. 


IVOR SALES COMPANY - ~- Columbus, Ohio 
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TRADE IN CHILD LABOR 


p ON THE COVER OF THE SURVEY 
a little girl working all day in the white 
glare of the cotton fields; on the back 
of THe Survey a stoic little mill hand 
with shoulders already stooped—mute 


Tn PROHIBIT INTERSTATE 


witnesses for a federal law to protect 


every child in state from ex- 
ploitation. 


The Palmer child labor bill introduced 


every 


in Congress January 26 does not apply 


to children in agriculture—the laws of 
no single state as yet touch that prob- 
lem. But it does gather up the experi- 


ence of many states in regulating child 


hibit 


labor in manufacture and would pro- 
interstate commerce in articles 


_ made by children. 


After ten years of state campaigns 
the National Child Labor Committee 


comes forward with the Palmer bill as 


a federal measure which will work. In- 


troduced by A. Mitchell Palmer, one of 


the administration leaders in the house, 


it is drawn on the general lines of the 
_ pure food and drugs act, prohibiting em- 
_ ployment of children under 14 years in 
_ manufacturing occupations and limiting 


_ the work of children under 16 to eight 


~ 


hours a day. For mines and quarries it 
fixes the age limit at 16. Section 1 


- contains the standards sought: 


a 
; 


“No person, partnership, association 


_ or corporation or any agewt or employe 


thereof manufacturing, 


producing or 


_ dealing in the products of any mine or 


\ 
7 


Q 


4 


_ quarry in which children under 16 years 
of age are employed or permitted to 


work at any time; or of any mill, can- 
-nery, workshop, factory or manufactur- 
ing establishment in which children 
‘tinder 14 years of age are employed or 


_ permitted to work at any time or in 
_ which children between the ages of 14 
and 16 years are employed or permitted 
_ to work more than eight hours in any 


day or more than six days in any week, 


or after the hour of 7 p. m. or before 


the hour of 7 a. m. of any day, shall 
ship or offer or deliver for shipment 
uch products in interstate commerce.” 
The secretary of ‘commerce, the sec- 
retary of labor and the attorney gen- 
1 constitute a permanent board on 
ules and regulations and the secretary 
of labor is authorized to inspect and 


u 


rolume XXXI, No, 2. 
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The bill pro- 


prosecute for violations. 
vides that state factory inspectors, tru- 
ant officers “or any other person” may 
bring complaints before United States 


district attorneys. Every separate ship- 
ment is made a separate offense. 

In announcing the bill, the National 
Child Labor Committee explains that it 
has repeatedly been urged to espouse 
one of the bills which merely sought to 
forbid child labor under 14 years, but 
has taken the ground that a low stand- 
ard federal law might hinder rather 
than promote state legislation. The 
Palmer bill is a high standard bill. 

Two bills have long been pending be- 
fore Congress, the Kenyon-Taylor bill 
modelled directly after the Beveridge 
bill which was introduced in 1907, and 
the Cullop bill which is slightly differ- 
ent from the former in regard to a 
lower penalty attached for violation. 
Still another bill, the Copley bill, in- 
troduced into the House last June, 
while similar in scope to the Palmer bill, 
falls short of the measure drafted by 
the National Child Labor Committee in 
two respects. Its provisions and penal- 
ties do not apply in those states which 
already come up to the proposed stand- 
ard, and ignorance of the law is suf- 
ficient excuse to escape the penalties. It 
must be “knowingly” violated. 

Owen R. Lovejoy, general secretary 
of the National Child Labor Committee, 
points out that the Palmer bill embodies 
the four principal standards of the 
committee’s uniform child labor law, 
which has been endorsed by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. Child labor un- 
der 15 years is already forbidden by 
state law in all but nine states and four 
of these nine are new states as yet with- 
out a child labor problem. The real 
need of a federal law is thus put by Mr. 
Lovejoy: 
with 


“Anyone familiar the way in 


which these child labor laws are ignored © 


or nullified by hostile courts in some of 
the other forty states will recognize the 
need of a vigorous federal standard to 
give the children protection. Fifteen 
states already forbid children under 16 
in mines and quarries, and six other 
states have no important mining inter- 
ests.” 
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HE NEW KANSAS WAY IN 
PRISON REFORM 

MorE AND MORE, says Ray 

Stannard Baker, western states are 


turning to their colleges for leadership 
in practical affairs. Before his words 
reached the public the citizens of Kan- 
sas were reading a criticism of their 
state penitentiary at Lansing by a pro- 
fessor of sociology, and four days later 
they learned that the critic had been put 
at the head of a commission to prepare 
plans for a new one. 

The critic was F, W. Blackmar, head 
of the department of sociology of the 
University of Kansas, who had been 
asked by Governor Hodges to make a 
special investigation of the state prison. 
His report was submittéd three weeks 
ago. Professor Blackmar found the 
Lansing institution a menace to health, 
mind and morals, 

Two hundred inmates have tuberculo- 
sis today, says the report, and 37 per 
cent of all deaths since 1900 have been 
due to tuberculosis. The water supply 
is drawn from a river into which a 
sewer empties three-fourths of a mile 
above the intake of the pumping plant. 
Small cells, insufficient light, bad venti- 
lation, “night-bucket” sanitation, a leak- 
ing roof all tend to lower the physical 
efficiency of the prisoners. 

As he concluded in 1910, Professor 
Blackmar finds that “nearly all the pun- 
ishments fall on 8 per cent of the pris- 
oners and that 75 per cent of these are 
mentally defective.” There are believed 
to be 75 insane prisoners in addition to 
the 43 in the insane ward. 

The small evening school is criticised 
as inadequate and the erection of a 
school building and the employment of 
a professionally trained teacher are 
urged. Professor Blackmar hopes that 
“the mine can eventually be abandoned 
and work be given to the prisoners in 
shops, factories and on the farm, bring- 
ing all the labor above the ground.” 
The parole system is commended and! 
better provision for the payment of 
prisoners urged. 

Detailed figures are given to show 
that a new or remodeled prison would 
save over $100,000 annually under ef- 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE CITY 


first birthday anniversary of the federa- 


the patriot’s dream 
That sees beyond the years 
Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears !” 


The Challenge of the City is the title of 
a stirring note by Mayor Baker of Cleve- 
land, introducing.the Social Year Book re- 
cently published by the Cleveland Federa- 
tion of Charity and Philanthropy. 

Mayor Baker’s idea is that “the city of 
the future must not be allowed to happen.” 
The future Cleveland must provide all that 
goes to make up the “fair chance for every 
child,’ in growth moral, mental, physical, 
and the “equal chance for all both to con- 
tribute to the industrial and economic wel- 
fare of the race and to capture its rewards 
and satisfactions.” 

This, Mayor Baker believes, is the duty 
and the opportunity resting upon Cleve- 
land’s community conscience. 

The Social Year Book celebrates the 


tion and is 2 convincing token of the vi- 
tality of that organization. It analyzes 
Cleveland’s specific problem—large percent- 
age of foreign-born population—plans a 
definite program for solving that problem 
and considers its resources, the philan- 
thropic ~ organizations already existing, 
the others needed. 

The work and aims of the fifty-five so- 
cieties making up the federation are briefly 
summarized and are illustrated with cuts 
and cartoons. These societies represent all 
sects, religions and types of philanthropy 
from baby dispensaries to homes for eged 
colored people. 

The Federation’s Bureau of Social In- 
terests, a list of forty-two speakers, who 
will address clubs, churches, and the like, 
frequently using lantern slides, and a list 
of books on sociological subjects of value 
to general readers, prepared by the Cleve- 
land Public Library, complete the volume. 
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ficient management. Plans for a new 
prison, says Professor Blackmar, should 
consider the probable decline in the 
number of inmates. Hutchinson Re- 
formatory, he points out, now has 400 
cells and 250 prisoners. 

.Professor Blackmar’s arraignment of 
conditions at Lansing was just such a 
one as has been made time and again 
with regard to conditions at Sing Sing, 
New York’s seventy-five-year-old mau- 
soleum on the Hudson. Governor 
Hodges waited four days before he ap- | 
pointed a commission to prepare new | 
plans. New York is _ still waiting— 
while prisoners who are expected to “re- 
form” double up in cells that might be 
mistakem.for mere dents in the wall... 


HIO WOMEN’S LAW BEFORE 
U. S. SUPREME COURT 


For THE SECOND TIME in its his- 
tory, the Supreme Court of the United 
States is to decide upon the validity of | 
a law limiting the hours of labor of | 
women employed in certain industrial 
pursuits. 

Anna Hawley, an Ohio milliner, is | 
suing the constable who arrested her | 
for violation of the Ohio law enacted 
in 1911 providing that “females over | 
eighteen years of age shall not be per- | 
mitted or suffered to work in or in con- | 
nection with any factory, workshop, | 
telephone. or telegraph office, millinery 
or dressmaking establishment, restaur-— 
ant or in the distributing or transmis- | 
sion of messages more than ten hours } 
in any one day or more than 54 hours | 
in any one week.” 

The law was held constitutional by } 
the Supreme Court of Ohio in 1912, but | 
the case was carried on appeal to the | 
Supreme Court of the United States. It: 
was scheduled to be heard about April 
1. Unexpectedly the case was reached | 
much sooner and placed on the assign-_ 
ment for January 28. Louis D. Bran- 
deis of, Boston, at the request of the at- 
torney general of Ohio, has filed a brief 
in defense of the law and has taken part. 
in the oral argument at Washington. 

The first case of this kind to be car- 
ried on appeal to the federal Supreme | 
Court is the case of Curt Muller, a 
laundryman, against the state of Ore-| 
gon. The constitutionality of the Ore- 
gon ten-hour.law was upheld in 1908 in 
a decision rendered by the late Justice 
Brewer. This decision maintained that} 
although “the general right to contract 
in relation to one’s business is part of 
the liberty of the individual,” neverthe- 
less, since the health of future genera- 
tions hinges upon the health of women} 
today, it is within the police power of 
the state to protect women from exces- 
sive hours of labor. 

Since this famous Oregon decision 
the courts of Massachusetts, Ohio, 
Michigan, California, and Washington: 
have upheld laws based on the same 
principle. 


Common Welfare 


‘Psrence INVESTIGATION OF 
: STRIKE REGIONS 
A SWEEPING INVESTIGATION of 
strike conditions in the mining districts 
of Colorado and upper Michigan has 
been authorized by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The resolution, which was 
introduced by Representative Keating of 
Colorado, instructs the Committee on 
Mines and Mining to proceed at once 
with inquiries as to conditions ‘with 
“which the federal government might be 
concerned in the coal and copper regions 
affected by the strikes. 
The committee is empowered to sub- 
poena witnesses to testify under oath, 


‘and to require the production of records ‘ 


and papers. Hearings will be conducted 
in the strike regions by subcommittees 
‘which will start west as soon as arrange- 

“ments can be made for the trip. The 

resolution calls for information on seven 
points: 


- Whether the postal laws have been 

interfered with, the immigration laws 
violated, or citizens arrested and tried 
contrary to law; whether agreements 
contrary to law have affected the pro- 
duction of coal and copper, or arms and 
ammunition have been shipped into the 
districts to exclude mine products from 
interstate commerce; whether peonage 
exists; and if any of these conditions 
exist, what led to them. 


President Quincy A. Shaw of the Cal- 
umet & Hecla Mining Company, though 
declaring that the company will afford 
the congressional committee every fa- 

cility to get the facts, is reported in 
“newspaper dispatches as saying: 


_ “I regret and resent the congressional 
resolution directing an investigation of 
the Michigan copper strike. Its -only 
effect will be to prolong the present 
semblance of a strike until the investi- 
gation is concluded. Our mines are to- 
day employing over 7,000 as compared 
with about 8,000 just before the strike. 
We will never recognize or deal with 
the Western Federation of Miners, not 
_ because of antagonism to‘labor organi- 
_ zations as such, but because we cannot 
in justice to ourselves, our men, or the 
community deal with an organization 
' possessing an established reputation for 
“imeiting disorder, dissension and vio- 
~ lence. 


~~ “T resent the inquiry because the terms” 


: of the direction which Congress gives 
in the resolution are unfairly aimed at 
_ one side of the controversy and exclude 
_ from any form of allegation or investi- 


shed inspired by the leaders of the 
strike and directly presented to the De- 
artment of Labor in the gravest terms 
by the findings of the by-no-means im- 
partial ex-union officials who spent many 
weeks inquiring into this very condition 
d whose report to the secretary of 
bor has never been read by the Con- 
ress which directs this repetition of 
e department's inquiry.” 


_ gation the notorious disorders and blood- 


VACANT 
LABOR CAMPS 
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AND THE JOB—BY FRANCES A. KELLOR 


NORTH AMERICAN CIVIC LEAGUE FOR IMMIGRANTS 


ONE DAY THIS MONTH in study- 
ing how New York city deals with its 
unemployed, I found a man who was 
offered an outdoor job and who couldn’t 
take it because he had no shoes or suf- 
ficient other clothing. Philanthropy 
provides a woodyard where he could 
have earned them. 

IT saw 250 men huddled in four dark 
rooms of an employment agency where 
they had to stand all night because some 
would have to be turned out if they lay 
down or sat up. The city provides a 
municipal lodging-house and some of us 
give to the Salvation Army and other 
organizations, somehow with the idea 
that such matters are attended to. 

I trudged with one man to seventeen 
agencies looking for a job, and got back 
to residential Fifth avenue to find a 
man with a job, but not knowing where 
to get a good man. 

I saw a saloon that sets out every 
night in the barroom a counter of sand- 
wiches and a tank of hash, and wit- 
nessed the mad rush of men who had 
been without food for days, other than 
the pickings from ashbarrels. The sa- 
loon. expects, when times are good, that 
the men will repay the favor. 

I saw in the waiting rooms of de- 
partment stores crowds of girls, some 
of whom lived in so called working 
girls’ homes, where their doors were 
locked during the day, shutting them 
out until night. This was the rule 
adopted when they were employed and 
could not be changed when they were 
without work. I saw, on the other 
hand, many unfilled requests for domes- 
tic workers. 


what was €oming. 


| fl s-\HE CRYING NEED FOR CONNECTING UP THE MAN 


I saw children with their working pa- 
pers, new to the game of finding work, 
thrown out on their own resources to 
make connection where and how they 
could. I read of the demand for work- 
ers from localities which men could not 
possibly reach, because they did not 
have the fare to get there. 

Now’ these thousands of people are 
not mendicants ‘nor crooks, but honest 
working men and women. As early as 
June, and in the fall:months, any intel- 
ligent government by consulting the 
employment agencies—the only barom- 
eter the country has—could have seen 
In December the 
ratio. of jobs requested, and those of- 
fered, was 5 to 1, on a basis of 1,500 
applications. One agency reported that 
out of 200 requests within a month they 
had filled one place. Another said they 
had had a “good day” when they placed 
four men out of sixty men. 

Now what is the matter: with our la- 
bor market that we let men freeze and 
starve before we know what is hap- 
pening? What is the matter with our 
city that, with its abundant resources, 
those who have jobs and supplies and 
those’ who (have neither “miss each 
other within the circumference of a few 
blocks? What is the matter with our 
state and nation ‘that ‘a laborer can- 
not go to the place where a job is 
waiting? And what -becomes of our 
millions given to charity that the saloon 


in times of’ stress becomes the “neigh- 
borhood center’ ? 
The truth of the matter is that in 


are talking effi- 
and business man- 


this age, when we 
ciency and economy 
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agement, one of the most vital ele- 
ments’ in production is ignored. There 
is no organization of our labor market. 

We have no record of our labor 
movement, and no place to obtain one. 
Our statistics are made up largely on 
the basis of volunteer reports from 
unions. We know little of the amount 
of casual Jabor and of seasonal work, 
the amount of wage-earning time, of 
idleness, and of its effect upon work- 
ers. We know practically nothing of 
how trades are dovetailed into each 
other or how: workmen carry over the 
dull seasons. 
service lists carry a large reserve for 
temporary work with little knowledge 
or concern about what happens to them 
the other days of the week. 

New York is typical of all cities. 
With one or two exceptions states 
have dealt with the matter indifferent- 
ly or not at all, and the nation considers 
it of no concern except as a study. 

A preliminary hasty survey of New 
York shows that it has more than 800 
agencies where a man or woman with 
the price may have the privilege of say- 
ing he is out of work, and be told he is 
on the list and to call again. This man 
has no way of knowing whether the 
agency carries his specialty or has facil- 
ities for meeting his requirements or 
whether it has the confidence of the em- 
ployer with whom he must connect. 
There is no clearing-house arrangement 
among these agents by which the man 
who gets into an agency on Third street 
can connect with a job waiting on Sixth 
avenue unless he has the price to pay 
at every agency in the city. 

The newspapers of New York city 
carried in one day something like 800 
want advertisements. From five to 
sixty people answered each of these, 
writing letters, paying carfares, waiting 
in line, and losing time. A fair esti- 
mate would be that 24,000 people an- 
swered these advertisements. 

The state of New York maintains 
in the city a farm bureau which fur- 
nishes farm laborers to the state’s farm- 
ers, upon the sole authority of collect- 


ing and disseminating information rela- 


tive to agricultural labor, and with an 
appropriation eked out of the savings 
from other work of the Department of 
Agriculture. The federal government 
maintains a labor bureau under au- 
thority to give information upon re- 
quest, to aliens who do not know that it 
exists or what to request. This is the 
extent to which a man or woman with 
no money can look to the government 
for a job. 

Scattered over this entire city are 
hundreds of racial, religious, civic and 
philanthropic agencies, which furnish 
employment in a limited or special way, 
or which have resources of food, cloth- 
ing and shelter. Yet I have stood be- 
fore the door of many of them and seen 
men turned away because they were 


In our cities the civil , 


' STILL THEY COME 


Immigrants come in through Ellis 
Island every day, yet in December New 
York employment agencies showed a 
-fatio of jobs requested to jobs offered 
of 5 to 1. 


overcrowded, and not given the slightest 
hint as to where to turn next. 

While the city was discussing open- 
ing its armories, men were sleeping in 
tiers on the floors of its ferryboats, in 
barns and wagons, standing in employ- 
ment agencies and crowding into tene- 
ments. Men who had stayed in the 
lodging house for three nights did not 
know the rule had been suspended or 
were afraid it was a ruse to get them 
to “the island” as vagrants. To the 
immigrant this might mean deportation 
as a public charge. 

There are hundreds of trade unions 
which are employment agencies for 
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their members, and many business en- 
terprises run their own agencies. The 
Socialists have started an unemploy- 


ment council, for agitation. There is 
a women’s unemployment committee 
dealing with the special problem of 


young women, One large relief organi- 
zation covering many families has dis- 
covered that one out of every four 
bread-winners is unemployed. 

Then I found three agencies that were 
studying unemployment, each without 
knowing the other was doing it. 

Just now, because of the acuteness 
of the situation, it is possible to direct 
attention to this overgrowth of agencies, 
to this duplication of 
néglect by the city and consequent im- 
position upon the generosity of tax- 
payers, and to the wholly disorganized 
and demoralized method of handling 
the problem of unemployment. 

What is more serious is the way in’ 
which employment is furnished during 
normal periods of unemployment. New 
York city is the distributing point for 
the bulk of unskilled labor east of the 
Mississippi and for a considerable part 
of all unskilled labor, by means of the 
same machinery which is so inadequate 
in times of stress, 
most antiquated in our industrial or- 
ganization today. The time to organized 
an efficient, adequate labor market is at’ 


a time when the relief problem is not 


uppermost. 


It is to be hoped that New York city | 


will learn enough during the present 
situation determinedly and patiently and 
intelligently to set about its task 
of co-ordinating its forces, extending 
its powers, supervising all agencies 
dealing with the unemployed, ascertain- 
ing trade and working conditions, and 
so work out a policy and a method 
which will make the gateway of the na- 
tion a model for the rest of the country. 


AS A TRADE FOR PHILADELPHIA GIRLS 


(554 POINTS AND BAD OF TELEPHONE OPERATING _ 


THE FIRST INDEPENDENT study 
of purely local conditions in the “ubi- 
quitous telephone service” has just been 
completed in Philadelphia by the Con- 
sumers’ League of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, the second in a series of studies 
of occupations open to Philadelphia 


girls. 
The Philadelphia telephone service 
employs approximately 3,000 women 


whose working conditions are control- 
led by three companies, the Bell, the 
Keystone and the American. The 
Consumers’ League interviewed 206 
women engaged in the trade, inspected 
five exchanges and obtained additional 
material from traffic managers, private 
exchanges and other sources. 

The advantages of the trade are 
fairly and squarely set forth in the re- 
port. First of all, telephone operat- 
ing is one of the few trades in which 


women workers are constantly, not in- 
Again, the — 


termittently, in demand. 
trade gives employment 52 weeks of 


the year with steady wages, fixed by 
adjusted, so | 


rule and automatically 
that a girl is spared the indescribable 


worry of seasonal variation and wage : 


fluctuations of many occupations. Pay — 
is given to the “learner” and the oppor- 
tunities for promotion are good. With- 


in two years a girl has the chance of © 


promotion to supervising operator at a 


salary of $10.50 a week, or she may find ; 


employment in private branch ex- 


changes under perhaps more favorable © 


conditions. 

The physical surroundings of the 
telephone exchange are comfortable, 
cheerful and sanitary. 
self a girl finds variety and interest. 


Finally, the trade attracts a very good © 


class of girls since a premium is placed 


effort, to this — 


and which is the — 


In the work it- 
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‘on intelligence, neatness, education and 
health. 

Beginners must satisfy certain re- 
quirements in regard to physical quali- 
fications, education and temperament. 
They are sent to a training school for 
four weeks or more and are paid while 
there. 

The reverse side of the picture shows 
that night work in telephone operating 
is almost inevitable, that the evening 
shifts for young girls promote unnatur- 
al conditions in their lives and that the 
long day required is a drain on a girl’s 
strength. 

Dealing with the matter of hours the 
report says: 


“Unlike other work done by girls, the 
telephone service requires the presence 
of operators twenty-four hours of the 
day and 365 days a year. The day is 
divided into three shifts, day, evening 
and night. To take the calls when the 
load is heaviest there is another division 
of work called the ‘split trick’, the op- 
erator coming four hours in the morn- 
ing and then being allowed to go home.” 


As may be expected, strong prefer- 
erences are expressed by the girls for 
certain shifts. The hours from 8 to 12 
a.m. and 7 to 10 p. m., 6 to 10 a. m. and 
6 to 11 p. m:, for instance, break up 
both night and day. As the girls put it, 
“work is never through.” The regular 
day hours are probably the most popular 
and in time each operator is supposed to 
be placed on day work. Cases are re- 
ported, however, in which operators 
have not reached the day shift for fre- 
quently two and sometimes four and 
even six years. The American, or long 
distance company, uses a plan of rota- 
tion whereby each operator has two 
months of night work and four months 
of day work, After five years of serv- 
ice no night work is required. The Bell 
Company, also, has recently rearranged 
hours of work so that girls systematic- 
ally rotate through the day, evening and 
double hours, instead of remaining in- 
definitely in less desirable hour groups. 
This, however, does not affect operators 
on the night shift. 

At Christmas and at election, when 
the public is eager for news, the girls 
work overtime, for which they receive 
extra pay. In two exchanges, oper- 
ators reported they had to work on 
Sunday from 7 a. m. till 7 p. m. and 
from 7 a. m. till 8 p. m. respectively. 

The investigator found that girls 
were compelled to sit at their board for 
hours without being able to obtain re- 
lief and that the delayed lunch hour 
was detrimental to the health of the op- 
erators. 

“In this respect,” the report says, 
“testimony from many exchanges points 
to the fact that in heavy exchanges it 
was difficult to get relief. An opera- 
tor asking to leave her place always 
Waited twenty minutes and often as 
long as two hours in the busy periods 


f 
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“NUMBER PLEASE” 


A report by the 
Consumers’ League 
of Eastern Penn- 
sylvenia sets forth 
the advantages and 
disadvantages of 
telephone operat- 
ing as an occupz- 
tion for women. 
Working quarters 
are good, pay is 
fair, promotion 
rapid and employ- 
ment steady. But 
operators are un- 
der severe nervous 
strain from the de- 
mands. of their 
instruments, the 
‘Jogging up” of in- 
spectors and the 
nagging of impa- 
tient customers. 
Long hours, broken 
days and _ night 
work form  fa- 
tiguing features of 
the system. 


of the day. This difficulty, emphasized 
by irregular meals, accentuates the po- 
tential physical injury which telephone 
operating has been found to possess.” 

The Consumers’ League shows that 
much of this strain is inflicted on the 
operators by an impatient and incon- 
siderate public, by patrons who will not 
wait a reasonable time for the answer 
to their calls and by those who are 
known as chronic kickers.” The girls 
themselves frequently add to the un- 
pleasantness by calling each other down. 

The high standard of efficiency, the 
fact that the girls pride themselves on 
their records and the number of calls 
they can crowd into a few seconds, adds 
to the strain of the work. 

In this conection, it is significant to 
find that the trade life of the average 
operator is of only two and one-half 
years’ duration, and that approximately 
30 per cent of the force resigns or is 
dismissed each year. 

Wages, the crucial point of any in- 
vestigation, are somewhat better in the 
telephone service than in other occu- 
pations open to women. All wages are 
paid on an hourly basis, except those of 


senior officers in the Bell Company. 
The long distance company offers the 
best compensation, but demands a bet- 
ter education’ and requires superior 
mental abilities. The Keystone and Bell 
companies’ wages range from $4.86 a 
week to the learner, to approximately 
$9 a week for the first two years’ work. 
At the end of that time, a girl may earn 
$10.50 a week, and the work of chief 
operator pays from $12 to $25. 

Nevertheless, despite a slightly high- 
er average wage in the telephone sery- 
ice, the wage of $7.02 or below, quoted 
by 26.7 per cent of the 206 girls inter- 
viewed who had been in the trade more 
than one year, is held to be obviously 
inadequate to enable a girl to dress as 
her position requires and to have the 
nourishing food needed to repair the 
energy expended in this work with its 
heavy strain. 

It has been found that 54.8 per cent 
of operators interviewed are depend- 
ent on what they earn and that many 
of them are living with extreme econ- 
omy. 

Five recommendations offered by the 
Consumers’ League as the result of this 


investigation are as follows: 


“Physical examination ot accepted 
applicants by a physician to. eliminate 
those unfit and to remedy defective eye- 
sight, hearing or poor general health. 

“An adequate and regular system of 
relief, preferably 15 minutes in the 
morning and afternoon. 

“Further regulation of ‘split hours’ 
so that there shall be not less than four 
hours between ‘tours’ and the spread of 
duty shall not cover more than 13 
hours. 

“Regulation of all night and evening 


and double-shift work so that no op- 


erator shall have more than three 
months of each in a year or receive ex- 
tra compensation. 

“Every operator who has been in the 
actual employment of the telephone 
companies should receive not less than 
$8 after 18 months.” 


Some of these suggestions have al- 
ready resulted (noticeably in the Bell 
Company) in more frequent “relief,” 
better adjustment of hours, a training 
school for supervisors and other bene- 
ficial changes. 


EW YORK’S NEW HOUSING CODE FOR CITIES OF 
Nt SECOND CLASS—JOHN IHLDER 


SPECTACULAR AS HAS BEEN the 
spread of the housing movement dur- 
ing the past three or four years, those 
who are following events find their 
chief encouragement, not in the number 
of cities and towns that have awakened 
to the significance of bad housing, but 
in the constantly higher standards that 
the awakened cities and towns are de- 
manding. 

When the National Housing Asso- 
ciation began its work bad housing 
meant, even to many social workers, 
bad tenement housing. The laws then 
in force in the few cities that had laws, 
dealt only with multiple dwellings. Even 
proposed legislation at that time care- 
fully avoided any suggestion of includ- 
ing single-family houses. Since then 
we have grown in knowledge; and the 
indications are that we shall continue 
growing. 

But growth is accompanied by pains. 
The new conception of what a city 
welling should be required to provide 
for its inhabitants runs counter to some 
established customs. Those who are 
fighting tuberculosis demand that every 
room in a dwelling shall be adequately 
lighted and ventilated. 

Those who see the senseless waste of 

life and property from fire, demand 
more’ ‘substantial construction, more 
nearly adequate open spaces, restric- 
tions on the use of parts of dwellings 
’ for dangerous businesses. 
Those who seek to lower our urban 
‘death rates demand sanitary improve- 
“ments and decry the multiple dwelling 
in which disease may more easily 
‘spread from apartment to apartment. 


Those who are seeking to raise our, 


moral standards would prevent room 
overcrowding, would require such a 
number of rooms and such an arrange- 
ment of rooms as will permit of at least 
some degree of privacy. ; 

And those who believe that the family 
is the foundation of the state would en- 
courage the erection of single-family 
houses. 

All this means a considerable change 
in our point of view. When public 
health authorities, anti-tuberculosis as- 


NATIONAL HOUSING ASSOCIATION 


sociations, morals efficiency commissions, 
fire departments, life and fire insurance 
companies, and a score of other agen- 
cies, public, semi-public and private, find 
that their efforts to secure any sub- 
stantial improvement lead inevitably to 
the dwellings of the people, then the 
providing of those dwellings ceases to 
be a purely private affair and becomes 
in large degree a community affair. 

So our cities are coming to under- 
stand that upon them rests the respon- 
sibility of seeing that every dwelling 
provides at least a minimum of sanita- 
tion, light, air, privacy and safety from 
fire. It is this new understanding that has 
caused the advance in housing legisla- 
tion which so far has reached its highest 
point in the law passed last spring by 
the New York legislature for the six 
cities of the second class: Albany, Troy, 
Syracuse, Schenectady, Utica and Yonk- 
ers. 

This law is not perfect, it is only 
the latest step in the right direction. It 
has been modified in many respects to 
conform to local conditions, the logical 
results of unregulated building in the 
past. Other cities, which are not af- 
flicted with such tenements and alley 
dwellings and narrow lot units as those 
which hold back the cities of New York 
state, will set higher standards and profit 
thereby. 

The campaign for this New York 
state law began more than a year ago 
when delegates from the six cities at 
the national housing conference in Phil- 


‘adelphia joined in asking the National 


Housing Association ‘to aid them in se- 
curing a law. Local committees were 
formed in each city, local conditions 
were investigated, existing regulations 
affecting housing were studied and a 
tentative bill was drafted by Lawrence 
Veiller. 

This bill was studied by the various 
committees and by local officials and its 
provisions modified. Inasmuch as un- 
regulated building in one city had 
resulted in» bad conditions of one 
kind while in another city it had re- 
sulted in bad conditions of another kind, 
the result of the conferences was 
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a considerable lowering of standards. 

Still it did mean a considerable im- 
provement, especially for new houses. 
So no sooner was it passed than the in- 
evitable outcry was raised. From the 
day when the New York tenement house 
law for cities of the first class was en- 
acted, back in 1900, this outcry has fol- 
lowed the passage of every such law. 
The chief burden of it is that the law 
will stop building. 

Undoubtedly many of the objectors 
are sincere in their belief. Old customs 
which they have followed blindly are 
suddenly stopped. Flimsy buildings 
that are cheap to construct—though ex- 
pensive to maintain—are forbidden. Un- 
wholesome dwellings, filled with dark 
rooms, easy to design, must give way 
for dwellings in which every room opens 
to the outer air—obviously more diffi- 
cult to design. Narrow lots that would 
accommodate the “railroad train suite” 
of rooms, did not provide space for a 
different arrangement which permits of 
privacy. More nearly adequate open 
spaces, rear and side yards and courts, 
mean less ground covered with floor 
spaces. 

Some builders, finding that the old 
plans to which they have been accus- 
tomed are no longer usable,‘jump to the 
conclusion that the law is unworkable. 

So there have been introduced in the 
legislature this winter bills to further 
modify or even to repeal the housing 
law. But so there have been bills in- 
troduced in previous legislatures to mod- 
ify of repeal the tenement house law 
for first class cities. Yet that law still 
stands, for behind it are the vast body 
of citizens, organized and unorganized, 
who benefit by the safeguards it puts 
about their homes. Opposed to it are 
only those who will make a temporary 
profit out of a permanent lowering of 
standards. ; 

In the second class cities the attacks 
upon the ‘new housing law are meeting 
a like response. The local committees 
are rallying to its support. From Yonk- 
ers comes word that they are opposed 
to any changes. In Syracuse an open 
conference resulted in the smoothing 
out of all difficulties. In Utica the op- 
position is dying down as further study 
shows that simple changes in plans are 
all that are needed. 

In New York city, in New Jersey, in 
Columbus, in Duluth—wherever an ad- 
vance in housing legislation has been 
made, there has been this opposition 
based on the fear that it would check 
building. Yet in every case experience 
has shown that instead it stimulated 
building. 

And the new buildings of higher type 
reduced those other and expensive so- 
cial problems which have their root in 
unwholesome dwellings. As the Syra- 
cuse Standard said, “Building opera- 
tions . . . will take the life and safety 
of the occupant into account.” 


—- * 


Ford of Detroit 
And His Ten Million Dollar Profit Sharing Plan 


T’S all true—this story that you 
I _ have read in the papers: the Ford 
- Motor Company is going to split 
twenty million dollars, even, with 

its employes. The announced minimum 
wage of $5 a day has gone into effect 
and it is being paid. The eight-hour 
day has been installed and the entire 
plant is working in three shifts. Fif- 
teen thousand men at a single leap have 
caught up with that famous old sprint- 


- er, High Cost of Living, and within the 


next few months 4,000 more will have 
drawn up abreast of him; It is a situa- 
tion that has left everybody dazed. 
There is no single or easy explanation 
of it, but if you walk through the Ford 
plant, as I did week before last, you 


will see some of the things that make it 


possible, 

“They don’t just produce automobiles 
at Ford’s,’ a man in another Detroit 
automobile factory remarked, “they 
spew them out.” Fifteen thousand men 
work in gangs on the track system. 
Each gang, and each man in each gang, 
has just one small thing to do—and to 
do over and over again. It’s push and 
hustle and go. The man behind may 
shove his work along to you at any mo- 
ment—you must not hold him back; at 
any moment the man in front may be 
ready for another piece to work: on—he 
must not be kept waiting. 

Up one line and down another goes a 
continual stream of motor parts in proc- 
ess of assembling. One man fits the 
parts together so that the bolt holes 
come right. The next man slips the 
bolts into place. The next has a pan of 
nuts before him and all day long he 
scoops them up and with his fingers 
starts them on the thread of the bolts. 
The next man has a wrench and he 
gives them the final twist that makes 
them tight. 

Over in another part of the great 
factory there are four or five parallel 
tracks. On every track are a dozen 
automobiles in all stages of being put 
together. Each is slowly moving from 
one end to the other, and—like a snow- 
ball rolling down hill—gathering itself 
together as it travels, until with a snort 
and a whir it dashes out at the door on 
its own power. 

The last of these tracks is formed by 
moving belts. Without a stop from 
start to finish the machine moves stead- 
ily forward on the belt, and, either sit- 
ting on different parts of it or walking 
alongside for a moment, each man adds 
the bolt, or gives a turn to the screw 
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for which he is responsible. One fel- 
low has to lie on his back underneath 
and hammer away at something. He 
has a little platform on wheels to sup- 
port him and with a bent rod he “hitches 
on” the front axle. “Bing”—“bang”, 
instantly he lets go and drops back to 
hitch on to the next machine. 

Piled up along the way are the dif- 
ferent parts, each to be added as the 
growing machine passes by. Each man 
does his part, and gives it a shove. 
First, to a mere skeleton of a frame, 
two men attach the rear axle. They 
fasten it in haste and give it a push— 
someone else will tighten the bolts. 
Three men seize it and in a moment the 
front axle is in place and the four 
wheels put on. It’s easier to move 
now; a touch sends it on to another 


gang of three, who put on the truss 
rods and tighten things up all around. 

Another shove, and it goes to where a 
motor is dangling from chains, directly 
over the track. A word from someone 
and down comes the motor to its place. 
the bolts go in and on goes the machine. 
Then comes the steering gear, and the 
control levers—on again, and from 
overhead a hose is pulled down and a 
gallon of gasoline squirted into the 
tank, One more shove and the rear 
wheels drop into a slot where there are 
rapidly revolving pullies. The wheels 
begin to whirl—the motor starts—a man 
seats himself on the tank, grasps the 
wheel and cuts loose, and with a snort 
and a cough, out the door they go. 
What was, ten minutes ago, a pile of 
rods and gears and lifeless steel is now 
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A car 


thrilling with power. came 
through that door every 24 seconds 
Saturday morning, January 24. One 


hundred and fifty ‘cars were turned out 
between 8 and 9 o'clock that morning, 
140 in the next hour, 163 in the next, 
and 152 between 11 and 12—605 com- 
pleted automobiles in four hours. 

In 193, with 15,000 men operating 
the plant eighteen hours a day, there 
were produced 185,000 automobiles. In 
1914, with 19,000 men working in three 
shifts twenty-four hours a day, it is pro- 
posed to turn out 300,000 cars. No other 
plant in America turns out half as many. 
Probably no other plant produces even 
a third as many. The present hourly 
record in the Ford plant for the assem- 
bling of motors just about equals the 
daily record of Detroit’s next biggest 
plant. Up to Saturday morning Janu- 
ary 24, there had been run out of the 
Ford shops a total of 429,246 cars. 

Stand outside and watch the door 
where they come chugging through— 
the stream seems endless. Three a min- 
ute they come and career around the 
yard just to prove that they can go. 
It is scarcely believable that a few min- 
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utes ago they were inanimate and still! 

It would be a deadly thing to work 
ten hours straight, in so specialized :a 
plant. Think of shoving bolts into 
holes and doing nothing else all day! 
It may be fine to see an automobile come 


dashing through that door every twenty 


seconds—but you don’t see them if your 
job is to start the nuts on the threads. 
You haven’t time. There are always 
more bolts to be capped. What satis- 
factory answer is there in modern in- 
dustry for a situation of such deadly 
monotony but a short work day and a 
chance for living in a rounded way 
after work hours? Henry Ford, with 
all his genius, has not found any other 
answer. But he has found that one, 
and put it into execution. 


What the Proposal Is 


And he has capped the shorter work 
day with an increase in earnings that 
the country hasn’t stopped gasping over 
yet. But it is not a wage increase the 
Ford people declare—wages are just the 
same as they were before—it is wages 
plus profit sharing. This is the way 
they work it out. A most conservative 
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estimate placed the net profits of the 
company for 1914 at twenty million dol- 
lars. Suddenly, at the outset of the new 
year Mr. Ford proposed to turn over. 
to the employes half of those twenty | 
millions or enough to make the income |f 
of the majority of them—wages plus 
profits—equal at least to $5 a working | 
day. The plan was to pay to the em- jj 
ployes 50 per cent of the profits, but 
it looks now as if it would take more 
than ten millions to establish the $5 
minimum. “All right,” says the man- 
agement, “it looks also as if profits 
would be nearer thirty millions than [f 
twenty.” But even if profits fall below | 
the estimate, the $5 minimum, for this 
year, is guaranteed. Next year a new 
estimate may be made. 
Under this profit-sharing plan there : 
are to be just three rates of daily earn- 
ings among the 90 per cent of the em- | 
ployes who come within its scope. 
Those whose wages are 48 cents an 
hour or over—and there are about a | 
hundred of them—will share in the pro- | 
fits sufficiently to bring them to a rate 
of $7 a day. The 1,200 who receive 38 | 
to 47 cents an hour will get $6 a day. |} 
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All the rest, whose wages run from 26 


‘to 37 cents an hour will receive the min- 


imum of $5 a day. 

The less fortunate 10 per cent, who 
will not attain the $5 minimum, include 
women and all employes under 22 years 
of age, who have no dependents. Just 
why women over twenty-two are not to 
share in the profits equally with the men 
is not wholly apparent. Mr. Ford has 
more than once recorded his belief that 
women over twenty-two ought to get 
married and stop working for him. And 
up in his office last week he applauded 
the announcement that fifty marriage 
licenses had been issued to Ford em- 
ployes that week. As a matter of fact, 
however, all the employes are to have 
a substantial increase in their earnings 
and everyone who is supporting anyone 
else, women and minors too, are to re- 
ceive the $5 minimum, if they meet the 
conditions that are to be required of all. 

There are conditions. It does not_fol- 
low because you are a Ford workman, 


aman over twenty-two and the head of 


a family, that you are going to be paid 
$5 a day. By no means. You've got 
to be investigated. 


AT HIGHLAND PARK, A SUBURB OF DETROIT 


Fifty investigators are dashing about 
Detroit in Ford automobiles, accom- 
panied by interpreters and armed with 
long lists of addresses of employes. 
The machine stops before a house, and 
almost before the investigator steps 
foot on the ground the door swings 
open. “Come in, mister” calls the wife, 
sister or landlady of some’ lucky bolt- 
screwer. “Let’s see” says the investiga- 
tor, searching his list, “Does ” 
“Yes, sure, he lives here,’ breaks in 
the other, and into the house walks the 
advance guard of the new pay envelope. 


A Character Investigation 


“Does Joe 
asks ; 

“Yes, he lives here all right.” 

“What sort of a man is Joe—pretty 
good fellow?” 

“Sure he’s a fine man.” 

“What does he do evenings?” 

“Always home evenings, goes to bed 
early.” 

“Does he drink?” 

“No! No! He not drink.” 

“What does he do with his money— 
does he save any?” 


Polianski live here” he 
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“Sure, he save. Some of it he send 
to old country to help old folks, some of 
it in bank,” 

“Well, now, if Joe should get more 
wages what do you think he would do 
with it?” 

“Save it and buy a house, I guess.” 

“All right,” says the investigator 
snapping his book together. “Tell Joe 
to bring his bank book with him when 
he comes to work next week.” 

So it goes. Wife, landlady, neighbor 
and friend all speak a good word for 
Joe. But the investigator makes up his 
mind as to Joe’s character by noting the 
manner in which he lives, and the kind 
of people his friends seem to be. Fur- 
thermore, this outside investigation 
serves as a check on information al- 
ready secured in the shop. Every man 
has been canvassed and asked to tell 
his age, whether married or single, and 
whether he has mioney in the bank. If 
anyone is found to have misrepresented 
in any particular, he will not be kept on 
the company pay rolls, If he is care- 
less in his habits or unthrifty, he will 
not share in the profits, but will get 
only his old hourly rate for his day’s 
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work. But he will not get that long 
if he does not show that he deserves 
the $5 minimum. ; 

The investigation is being conducted 


with tact and sympathetic insight by 
young men from the office.\ But, of 
éourse, it is superficial. When the 


time is not so limited, and, when the 
whole community is no longer in a state 
of tense excitement over the very sit- 
uation that has made the investigation 
necessary, a better techinque and stand- 
ards may be anticipated. 

The considerations that apparently de- 
termine whether or not an employe 
shall be included in the distribution of 
profits are, first, meed; and second, 
character and habits. As fast as the in- 
vestigators make their recommenda- 
tions the new minimum goes into ef- 
fect. Many are now receiving their 
$5 a day; the others will receive it as 
fast as their cases are reached. In 
every case back pay will be received 
from January 12, the day the plan went 
into effect. 


A Stiffer Regime 


Since the announcement of the plan 
there has been a tightening up in dis- 
cipline. If much is to be given, much 
also will be required. Office men used 
to get.a three weeks’ vacation on pay. 
Hereafter they will have to take their 
vacations on their own time, for, con- 
trary to many reports, the office men 
are to share in the profits also. .Great- 
er stress is to be laid on punctuality. 
There must be a mighty good reason for 
being late where there is an eight-hour 
day. Just after the plan went into ef- 
fect 400 Russians were suspended for 
taking a day off, without notice. 

There are a thousand opinions about 
it all in Detroit alone, not to mention 
the large variety of ideas that have been 
liberated elsewhere. But there is only 
one opinion among Henry Ford’s work- 
men. They are all going around grin- 
ning. Contrary to all precedents they 
welcome the official investigator with 
open arms—there will be no $5 pays 
until the record is down in the book. 
And there is talk everywhere of savy- 
ings bank accounts and of the purchase 
of homes. ; 


What They Say About It 


Outside the plant during the lunch in- 
terval you will find a happy crowd of 
men. “You bet, I’m going to get $5 a 
day,’ said a young fellow who was 
joyously disposing of a huge wedge of 
pie. “But you’re not twenty-two,” I 
protested. ‘“That’s all right,” he came 
back with a triumphant chuckle, “I’ve 
got me mother to support.” 

“What are you going to do with all 
your money, now that you’re getting $5 
a day?” I asked a young Slav. “O, put 
it in bank,” he answered. “But, after 
you have a lot saved, what then?” “O, 
then I buy a house.” 


“Tt’s a fine thing,’ said a man with a 
Scotch burr, who was eating his lunch 
off at one side. “It means that every 
man is going to own his home. It’s 
great the way it’s planned out to help 
everybody. I’m getting the $5 and the 
men that work under me are going to 
get it too. Yes, it looks as if they got 
as much as me, but that won’t make any 
difference. You see my wages are more 
than theirs, even if we do both get $5 a 
day. The rest of it’s a gift. When a 
man makes a gift, he’s got a right to 
give as much as he wants to, and to 
anybody he wants to, hasn’t he? 

“There’s no doubt that the men are 
going to use the money to buy homes. 
The foreigners won't send it away— 
they'll buy too. They'll get let out if 
they go to sending it all to the old 


country. 
The com- 
pany watch- \ 
es that pretty \ 
strict. 

Cal Deen ett 1S 
going to be great 
for the women. 
They’re all happy 
over it, and the chil- 
dren,—they can stay in 
school instead of going 
to work. 

“Say, what do New York 
York people think of it any- 
way? Don’t believe it’s so, do 
they? Well, I tell you, wouldn’t 
it have been great if Andrew 
Carnegie had used his money that 
way? Libraries? There’s not one- 
eighth of the workmen in this plant 
that’s seen the inside of a library.” 

The attitude of outsiders is not al- 
ways so cheerful. Detroit people, ever 
since the announcement of the plan 
have been seriously engaged, as a news- 
paper man put it, in “looking Henry 
Ford’s gift horse in the mouth.” Manu- 
facturers, who would go to the wall in 
five minutes if they had to pay $5 a day, 
are fearful of the demands that may be 
made by their employes. What will be 
the feeling of skilled mechanics getting 
$4.50, when they see Henry Ford’s win- 
dow washers getting $5? There is a 
feeling of grave apprehension lest such 
mechanics may come to believe that any 
employer can pay high wages if he 
wants to do so. 

Another source 


of criticism is the 


way the announcement of the plan 
brought men from every direction flock- 
ing to Detroit to work for Ford. It 
was estimated that 10,000 men were 
congregated before the employment of- 
fice the next day after the plan was 
announced. When it was found that no 
men were to be hired at that time there 
was a riot, windows were smashed and, 
freezing cold though it was, the hose 
was turned on to disperse the crowd. — 

Although it has been announced that 
only Detroit men will be given posi- 
tions, men from outside continue to 
come, Many, their resources soon ex- 
hausted, have been left stranded, ant 
Detroit people have had to take care of 
them’ in~ene way or another. Though, 


owing to the general industrial depres- 
similar unemployment 


sion, situations 
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are reported from Indianapolis, Buffalo, 
Milwaukee and other cities in the vicin- 
ity of the Great Lakes, in Detroit it is 
laid at the door of Henry Ford. 

While the employers are fearing 
the consequences of the unrest they be- 
lieve the plan will-engender, union men 
see small chance for any successful ef- 
forts toward improved conditions in 
other plants while so many idle men are 
on the streets. Instead of planning a 
sonquest they are fearing a general de- 
pression of the wage schedule. 


What Other Employers Can Do 


At all adverse criticism Henry Ford 
just smiles. He feels that the matter is 
largely his own affair. He owns a ma- 
jority of the $2,000,000 of capital stock 
of the Ford Company, and since it is 
paying in‘ the neighborhood of a thous- 
and per cent, he feels that it is fair 
that he should distribute some of the 
sarnings. He agrees that other compan- 
ies may not be so advantageously situ- 
ated as to distribute 50 per cent of their 
jet earnings among their employes. 
But that does not affect the principle of 
profit-sharing. So long as there are net 
earnings at all, some division, however 


small the proportion, may be made with 
the employes. 

It is when you point out that some 
corporations cannot share profits because 
they must pay dividends on watered 
stock that Mr. Ford ceases to be sym- 
pathetic. “Such evils should be elim- 
inated,’ he declared with spirit. ‘No 
company has any right to start in busi- 
ness that is not able to take care of its 
employes properly, and every company 
that is organized should be under the 
supervision of the government.” 

With absentee stockholders Mr. Ford 
has just as little sympathy. It was point- 
ed out to him that it is possible to in- 
stitute a plan of profit sharing in the 
Ford works because there is no difficulty 
about securing the consent of the ma- 
jority of the stockholders. Mr. Ford 
can hold an executive session with him- 
self whenever he wishes to do so. 

With this in mind I remarked ‘to Mr. 
Ford that it would not be equally pos- 
sible for the management of certain 
mines paying 160 per cent on the par 
value of their stock to institute profit 
sharing on such a scale. “Possible!’’ he 


said with surprise, “of course it is pos- 
Do you realize what their divi- 


sible. 


dends are?” “Yes,” I replied, “but the 
difficulty lies in the distribution of the 
stock. Much of the stock was purchas- 
ed, no doubt, at a rate that yields only 
a moderate return. Moreover, some of 
the heavy stockholders know nothing 
about the workingman’s problems and 
are not interested in them. They would 
not vote for a profit sharing plan.” 

“People who work have. a_ better 
right to profits than stockholders,” 
replied Mr. Ford. “Furthermore 
any industry should be controlled by 
practical men, actual manufacturers, not 
by anyone who happens to own stock. 
The stockholder who doesn’t know the 
business that earns his dividends for 
him has no right to hold any stock.” 

“Mr. Ford,” I asked, “Does your plan 
of profit sharing suggest anything in the 
way of a general solution of some of the 
most pressing questions involved in the 
labor problem, or is it after all simply 
an isolated experiment that can have no 
meaning for any industry that does not 
possess similar advantages?” 


The Immediate Results 


“Ves,” he answered at once. “This 
plan suggests a great deal to industry 
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in general, and it does contain a contri- 
bution looking towards an ultimate so- 
lution. Already there have been two 
striking results that we have observed 
since our plan went into effect. In the 
first place there has undoubtedly been 
an increase in efficiency. Our men are 
doing as much work now in eight hours 
as they did before in nine. In only one 
department have definite figures come to 
my attention. In the motor-assembling 
department the men were turning out 
85 motors an hour, when they were 
working a nine-hour day. Since we 
changed to eight hours and announced 
the profit-sharing plan those same men 
without any change in numbers or 
«method have been assembling 105 an 
hour.” 

“In the second place,” continued Mr. 
Ford, “there will be a striking effect 
in the development of personal charac- 
ter. We have already been able to ob- 
serve some move in this direction. Our 
investigators, who are out looking the 
men up, find that there has been a re- 
markable epidemic of house cleaning. 
When a man gets a higher wage he will 
not only be a better workman, but he 
will be a better man and will carry the 
influence home to his family.” 

In all this, of course, Henry Ford 
stands forth as a theorist. What hap- 
pened the first week is no criterion for 
a judgment of the plan. We-must 
wait a year or more before we shall have 
a basis for discriminating criticism. 


Is It Profit Sharing P 


We may compare the plan as an- 
nounced, however, with some of the 
most prominent examples of profit shar- 
ing elsewhere. 
consisted of a permanent or continuous 
division of the net earnings of a busi- 
fess, 9n some previously agreed basis, 
between the capitalists who own the 
business and the workers; and usually 
under conditions that admit the workers 
to a share in the management. (Profit- 
sharing differs from bonus schemes in 
that a bonus is paid to an individual 
workman, or group of workmen as a 
reward for quantity or quality of their 
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output and has no relation to net earn- 
ings of the enterprise as a whole.) 

It is apparent that the Ford plan as 
at present outlined lacks. some 2f the 
features that have come to be regarded 
as essential to profit sharing. So far 
it bears no assurance of permanency 
other than the reputation of its author 
for making good his promises. And no 
promise has been given except for the 
year 1914. It is altogether probable. that 
plans for the future are ‘under consid- 
eration, but as yet there has been no 
announcement of a future policy. 

There is no fixed or agreed basis for 
the division. Mr. Ford really establish- 
ed a minimum wage and has assumed 
that it will take 50 per cent of the profits 
to maintain it. If he has mis-calculat- 
ed, the proportion of profits needed will 
be either greater or less. In other 
words, the amount to be received by the 
workers is fixed; the proportion of prof- 
its to be distributed among them is not 
fixed. Practically all other profit-shar- 
ing plans have offered workers a fixed 
per cent of the profits. 

In this connection, also, what appears 
to be a certain confusion of ideas may 
be pointed out. Mr. Ford has given as 
a reason for his step the belief that 
the division between capital and labor 
has not been on an equitable basis. In 
other words, labor has not had its due. 
It is to be assumed, therefore, that labor 
is to have its due under the new plan. 
If that is the case can a man who duly 
performs his labor justly be denied his 
$5 minimum on the basis of bad char- 
acter or lack of thrift. 

Most important of all, some of the 
most widely known schemes of profit- 
sharing have accorded to the workers 
who were to share in the profits an op- 
portunity to share also in the manage- 
ment. Le Claire, who has been called 
the father of profit sharing, formed his 
employes who were entitled to profits 
formed into a legally incorporated so- 
ciety, which was made a partner in the 
business. Godin so arranged his system 
of profit sharing that the iron works at 
Guise have become fully co-operative. 
N. O. Nelson at Leclaire, Ill., has work- 


ed out a profit-sharing system that in- 
cludes both employes and consumers and 
both are represented on the board of 
directors. 

This feature is by no means universal. 
however. Procter & Gamble, soap man- 
ufacturers of Cincinnati, require their 
employes to purchase stock as a pre- 
requisite to profit sharing, but suspend 
the payment of profit-sharing dividends 
if an employe wishes to vote his stock. 
The United States Steel Corporation 
profit-sharing plan is limited to the pur- 
chase of stock under favorable terms 
and the payment of a bonus each year 
for five years on each share of stock. - 
The attaining of a voice in the manage- 
ment by™this method is too remote to 
warrant consideration. | 

These distinctions are made not in 
criticism, but as a basis for future judg- — 
ment of the Ford plan. For when the | 
time is ripe it is the plan itself that must 
be judged—not its author. 

What are the odds whether it 
was conceived as a bit of strike insur- 
ance, or aS a gigantic advertising | 
scheme, or as a reward for speeding up? 
It has been called each of these things. 
We may note his foresight if any of 
these considerations were in Mr. Ford’s 
mind; but the plan itself must be ex- 
amined apart from any of them. The 
unions will hardly resent a “strike in- 
surance” that grants demands before 
they are made, and no one can object to 
the advertising, excepting, possibly, 
rival manufacturers, If, however, as a 
result of the advertising, absence of un- 
rest and increased efficiency Mr. Ford 
should find himself fully recouped for 
all his outlay, need anyone feel ag- 
grieved? 

One thing is interesting: in a period 
of high cost of living and of the employ- 
ment of unskilled immigrants at low 
wage levels, a manufacturer, employing. 
many thousands, proposes a new wage 
scale and work schedule, both fully com- 
mensurate with the needs of men who 
wish to live according to “American. 
standards.” And, let him doubt who will, 
the spirit in which the thing is being at- 
tempted is fine. 
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challenge to contemporary 

‘social work and thought, 
by a veteran of the struggle of 
the sixties ;—-founder of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
donor of Soldiers’ Field to Har- 
vard, doer of other signal acts 
in the field of philanthropy ; 
and in the business world, one 


of the foremost financiers of 
the time.—THE EDITORS. 


Courtesy Harper’s Weekly 


OR some years THE Survey has been coming 
to me and has been read with care. 

Your paper is published in the interest of hu- 
manity and in justice to wage-earners and to peo- 
ple of very narrow means,—in short, who need 
help; therefore, the corner-stone of your house is 
charity in a broad sense. 

Made as we are, can we expect justice, and are 
we not foolish to expect it? Kindness, friendli- 
ness, help, charity we may win, but justice is diffi- 
cult to get. It may be that at a later age full jus- 
tice will be obtainable, but not today. At best, life 
is hard, but shall we try to make it harder or 
easier? Shall we try to see the other side? 

As arule, your paper champions only those who 
_ work with their hands, and has little regard for 
_ those who work with their heads. More than that, 
Socialism has perhaps a strong hold on some of 
your clients. Just now a prominent Socialist 


states that no man should have more than so and 


so much income, naming a small figure. How 
_ does he or anybody know what the earnings or in- 
come of anyone should be, and would the wage- 
_ earner, of all men, tolerate a limit? Should not 
the rewards be in a measure governed by the 
value of the individual to the community? Men 
are born with different natures, different powers, 
different wishes; some men like to work con- 
stantly, and more men wish to work as little as 
_ possible. As a rule, mankind is lazy and works 
q petuetty to avoid hunger and want; therefore, some 
_achieve great things, some achieve little things, 
and some achieve nothing at all, or just enough 
to keep the wolf from the door. 

As civilization goes on, men are moved by their 
better feelings to help each other and to do each 
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other kindnesses, and this mood again breeds a 
further wish to understand the other side, and to 
give and to receive help. But a large class of the 
community is being trained to hate the rich man, 
and would strip him of his property, that is, the 
result of his saved earnings. Yet that everybody 
craves property is to be seen by the records of 
the savings banks, where the deposits of the wage- 

earner daily increase, and in our country largely 
outstrip the savings in any other country. For 
a long time it has been recognized that to make a 
man a householder goes far towards giving him 
self-respect and standing in the community, and 
the same is true of his deposits in the savings 
banks. These things make him a better citizen. 

Now, to consider the rich men of the country. 
Almost all of them, starting with no money, have 
gained their riches through industry and brains; 
they have seen a chance, have used it, have in- 
creased it, have gone on with their industry and 
their ventures, and in time have reached a high 
point of power and wealth. Perhaps this result 
is to be deprecated, but it is the work of men who 
have made their own way, and, in doing so, have 
helped to make the country what it is. More than 
that, it is what most men would like to do. Per- 
haps some of these men have done things which 
at the time they thought honest, but which later 
on they have thought dishonest, and of which they 
have been ashamed. But where is the man who has 
gone through life and done nothing for which he 
should and does blush? 

After all is said and done, the industry and 
brains of these men have produced this great pile 
of wealth, and as they cannot take it out of the 
world, it remains here for use, and our country 
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will use it and benefit by it. This accumulated 
wealth is not an end, but a gateway through which 


ulaterial progress marches on and blesses the |_ 
One man builds a railroad, and a 


whole nation. 
inillion use it; a few men opened the West, risk- 
ing their earnings, and millions of men have prof- 
ited thereby. Without these venturesome men, 
our western lands might be a wilderness today. 
Of course, it often happens that men of un- 
usual ability and courage, but without money, un- 
dertake a risky enterprise and succeed or fail; 
iiut to these very men the capitalists are neces- 
sary. Such work cannot be done on credit and 
lope alone. 

The government of our country is intent on 
conservation of land, timber, coal, and water- 
rights, and, with good laws, it will conserve the 
accumulated riches of the successful men. The 
real point is to put these riches to proper use. 
If invested in factories or railroad or farms, they 
will give employment and food to many people. 
The government is husbanding the national re- 
sources, and this private wealth is one of the na- 
tional resources,—it is the great reservoir from 
which the country can draw for education, or help 
in case of disease, war, fire or any other calamity ; 
and again and again we have seen it used abun- 
lantly for such needs. 

Now, if attacks are constantly made on prop- 
erty in every shape, if managers of great corpo- 
rations are attacked, will these accumulations be 
made, and will these workmen, now become capi- 
talists, use their money in néw ventures? The 
railroads and factories are not owned by a few 
rich men alone, but largely by a great public of 
itay-laborers, mechanics, farmers, stenographers, 
school teachers and professional men, and also 
bythe great savings banks and life insurance com- 
panies, which again are the reservoirs holding the 
earnings of the working classes, so called. The 
distribution of railroad shares is wide, and the 
same is true of the shares in a thousand and one 
factories large and small throughout the country. 
Some rich men have great interests in them. Can 
such men be injured without injuring everybody? 
Mor it is a fact that the money of the poorer peo- 
ple vastly exceeds in bulk that of the richer people. 

Unless property is treated fairly, unless in case 
of new inventions, the venturers are to receive 
rewards adequate to their brains, their boldness 
and their energy, how can people be induced to 
undertake all kinds of new work? Many men work- 
ing in the markets of the world have tried sundry 
experiments, have lost much money, and have also 
made much money. Have you a notion how a man 
reels who has invested hours, days, years and a 
xood part of his earnings in risky or good enter- 
prises and receives nothing in return? Work 
oes not kill, but worry does kill, or brings paral- 
vsis. Has the prosperity of this and many other 
countries come from legs and arms alone, or from 
brains, or from both? 

For fifty years and more I have aan hard 


and had a finger in many pies, and have tried’ 


many experiments which would help the world if 
successful, and some of which have helped the 
world. vet have brought to me no money in re- 
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turn; and I am but one of a horde of men who 
have done likewise. Today, I have on hand three 


experiments which, if successful, will greatly re- 


duce the cost of the necessaries of life—articles 
essential to civilization and to the welfare of 
everybody—and which have tried my strength and: 
patience and have brought anxiety, with no return 
thus far. My belief is that all three will be a dead 
loss to me, but will do good to somebody. An- 
other invention, which is actually doing good, has 
cost fifteen years of work and much money, has 
brought no return, and never has afforded inter- 
est on the large sum of money invested by a few 
people; but ‘it has saved many lives and much 
property. In but one experiment of mine has 
money come back to me. 

The telephone company is a fair case to lay 
before your readers. 

Last summer you printed an article about tele- 
phone girls, in which extravagant language was 
used. Also the company was criticised for spend- 
ing a considerable sum of money in bringing girls 
from distant points to Boston [where there was 
prospect of a strike], and this action was spoken 
of as extravagant, a waste of money, and, in short, 
as bad. The directors of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, through their officers, make contracts with 
millions of people of the United States for the use 
of the telephones, which have become indispensa- 
ble for public, private and business affairs. En- 
gagements with physicians, butchers, grocers, and, 
in short, contracts of all kinds are made by tele- 
phone. Are the directors of the company free to 
neglect any lawful means to keep their contracts 
good? In my judgment, they are not. 

The telephone company is the one natural mon- 
opoly, for any user of the instrument wishes to 
speak to anybody and everybody at any time and 
at every time, and to do it at once. I know of 
one case where the neglect of the instant use of 
the telephone would have resulted in death; and 
no doubt this is the case every hour out of the 
twenty-four. 

The telephone establishment in Boston has 
taken much pains to provide its girls with a rest- 
ing place and with sundry comforts—a course 
which your contributor deprecates, saying that 
these girls would rather have more money and 
fewer comforts. That may be the case, but as with 
soldiers so with work-people, their employers are 
in conscience and in honor bound to protect the 
health of these work-people whether they wish it 
or not. It does not follow that because a girl is a 


good telephone operator, she is a good judge of — 


how to take care of her health. On the contrary, 
after her labor, she needs pleasant rest for the 
sake of herself, of the company and of the public. 

It isn’t necessary to tell you that every man 
with red blood in his veins feels deeply for the 
telephone girls and all the other girls and men 
who undergo hard labor; but it is what the Lord 
made us for, and the only men and women whom 


I pity are those who have nothing to do and no 
burdens to bear; for they do not really live. But 


I feel sure that no telephone girl carries away 
from her work the constant care and thought and — 
anxiety which break down many managers of 
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companies great and small. Her sleep is broken 
by no such troubles. I also feel sure that the 
constant demand for more wages and fewer hours 
which we are seeing may break down many enter- 
prises and cripple the work more than as yet ap- 
pears. No man in his senses expects full justice in 
this world; we can simply approximate it; but 
strong adjectives, adverbs, accusations, harsh lan- 
guage injure any cause, however good it may be. 

The first struggles of Mr. Bell were really 
grievous, and yet he and others worked hard, and 
at last made a machine enabling people to talk a 
‘short distance. Presently other men took hold of 
the company when it was in failing condition, 
helped it, battled for it, risked large sums of 
money, were laughed at, but, by dint of unusual 
courage, brains, work, and knowledge, succeeded ; 
and we have a machine of the greatest benefit to 
the whole country,—indeed, to the whole world. 
What should we do now without the telephone? 
‘Those men knew that if the venture failed, they 
would lose all their money and their time. Had 
they known that if they succeeded, they would get 
little or nothing for it, would they have so freely 
spent their strength and time? (The severe strug- 
gle actually killed three able, high-minded men.) 
It is a question; for men must be tempted to work 
and take risks and, after all, well-to-do men can 
easily lose their property by such risks. 

Before the conduct of the telephone company 

in making good its contracts and its duties is 
criticised, I ask that these matters be carefully 
considered. 
_ The early history of many enterprises would 
reveal the same sort of facts; and if corporations 
which by and by may become successful, are the 
subject of attack or of severe criticism by a power- 
ful magazine like yours, is it likely to forward the 
civilization of our country? 

Inventors and bold investors go hand in hand 
in developing new processes in electricity and 
machinery, in treating soils and crops, in hand- 
ling metals, in treating ores, and in many other 
ways; and it is indeed due to them that we have 
‘such available supplies of iron and copper ore, let 
alone gold and silver, which we could not have got 
without the help of the chemists and the metal- 
lurgists; and they in turn could not have done 
their work unless they had given their time and 
such money as they could beg and borrow to treat 
the ores. And all these men need the capitalists. 
Tf the day-laborer alone is to be considered, or if 
he is the chief thing, or if he is to guide and limit 
experiments, it will be hard to find work for hin, 
and harder to help him to a better condition. 
Still further, it is very easy to blame the large 
corporations for misconduct, but the public de- 
mands of the railroads first-rate service and 
many luxuries and fast trains, and pays today 
what it used to pay for very inferior service. 
The workmen demand more and more wages. 
the costs are higher, and the rates are not 
raised—a matter which is in the hands of the 
United States government—the railroads cannot 
get money, and if they cannot get it, they cannot 
improve or extend their lines or even maintain 
their present condition, and the whole public will 
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suffer. Without railroads, our country would 
have been an impossibility and there is hardly a 
road in the country which has not been in grave 
difficulties, if not bankrupt. The venturesome man 
who had money or could borrow it built these 
railroads. Will he still venture, if he can expect 
only enmity or, at best, criticism? After all, we 
are human beings. 

If business men and capitalists are pushed 
aside, who is to undertake and carry on large 
works? Government has never accomplished such 
results as private men or corporations, cannot 
conduct large operations well, should not risk pub- 
lic money on ventures, and does spend more than 
a corporation on a given piece of work. Govern- 
ment cannot be punished for misconduct or even 
rebuked for mistakes. Every private citizen or 
corporation can be haled into court, criticised and 
punished. Government has accomplished some 


large works well, but at a greater cost than that of °' | 


private parties. 

The truth is that the government cannot. hire 
the best men; because it cannot assure them a 
steady job, and because it pays men less than the 
private employer, who will keep them on their 
job if they are honest and capable. The govern- 
ment servant is always sitting on one end of a tilt, 
which may go up or down at any minute. After 
all, the private business of the citizens large and 
small is much more important than the business 
of the government. The-government exists for 
us—the citizens—and we do not exist for the-gov- 
ernment, which can rightfully control but not ex 
ecute. Let the shoemaker stick to his last. 

Well-to-do men and women are thinking of and 
helping their less fortunate fellows more than 
formerly, and are using their means freely for 
public institutions like galleries, playgrounds, 
concerts and libraries. Everyone needs whole- 
some amusements and refreshment, for life is 
painful as well as joyful, and, while many amuse- » 
ments are within the reach of well-to-do people, 
they are beyond the reach of poorer people. Gal- 
leries, orchestras, playgrounds and the like, which 
simply educate or solace, cannot exist without sub- 
sidy. Iam grateful for this fact, for we would far 
better work and worry even to aching, and go with- 
out this or that, in our effort to help other people. 
Otherwise, why live at all? But whatever people 
have done, they must do much more. The tide is 
rising daily and will cleanse some ugly places; for 
morals, religion and common sense require a high- 
er, broader national life. Mutual understanding 
and trust will foster kindly feelings. Ignorance 
and abuse will chill them. 

But I get back to the arms and the lees and the 
brains, and the fact that, however the wage- 
worker suffers, the man who leads and risks is apt 
to suffer still more. The truth is that everybody 
is selfish, the wage-worker with the rest of us; 
the truth is that most men think first of themselves 
and not of others; and it does require civilization 
and religion and morals to induce people to re- 
member others. Charity is your cornerstone; 
charity in its great sense is needed, and the belief 
that God made all the other fellows as well as— 
me. 
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By EMILY GREENE BALCH 


Professor of Economics and Sociology, WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
President Mass. Woman’s Trade Union League 


M4Y I, as a fellow-citizen of Major 

Higginson’s,' begin by ‘expressing 
a sense of what the community owes 
to him for his practical, living exposi- 
tion of high citizenship? 

Then let me quite candidly differ from 
some of his views. His letter opens the 
whole social question. As: THE. SurR- 
vEY does not offer me space to discuss 
this in its entirety,,I will only try to 
suggest a few points, each by itself. 

1. “The industry and brains of these 
men (the rich) produced this great pile 
of wealth,” “one man builds a railroad,” 
“a few men opened the West.” Have 
we not here as one-sided a statement as 
that which begins with the fallacy that 
labor is the sole source of wealth and 
then, in addition, fallaciously drops out 
of consideration all labor which does 
not involve bodily exertion? 

If in reality capitalists and laborers 
co-operate, and if a large part of the 
community has come to believe that in 
this co-operation the capitalists are apt 
to get more than a fair share, is not 
this a thing to be fully and freely dis- 
cussed? Or, if still more radical peo- 
ple see no ground, in justice, why be- 
cause a man is abler he should have 
added to this blessing the second and 
quite distinct advantage of being better 
paid, is not this too a proper subject 
for argument? It is my belief, as it is 
Mr: Shaw’s, that the connection between 
the quality of work men do and the pay 
they hope. for is very much less than is 
commonly pessimistically believed. From 
the carpenter to the teacher, or the 
gardener to the inventor, I believe the 
man ona fair salary will in a large 
majority of cases. exert himself as: ade- 
quately as if bribed with bonuses and 
financial lures of all.sorts. Look at the 
doctors! — oH 

2. “Worry does kill.” Certainly, too, 


speculation is a- killing worry among | 


worries. May.not-the moral be—not to 
recompense speculation, but to eliminate 
it? The private citizen should neither 
desire nor be permitted to ‘toss the dice 
and turn up Croesus or Dives. As a 
large enough concern “insures itself” by 
the wide spread of its risks,.so a large 
enough underpinning to our enterprises, 
a public one, would make~ speculative 
undertakings insure one another and 
they would not produce the, equally ‘un- 
desirable results of paupers or business 
“kings.” 

As a matter of fact the community 
has underwritten some crucial instances 
of business inriovations; as for example 
when the federal government bore the 
expense of the first telegraph line and 
lavished public land to secure the suc- 
cess of railroads which “one man built.” 

Worry unhappily is not confined to 
the heads of great business. Is there 
no worry for the man whose work may 
involve no thought and no responsibility 
but who sees his family increase while 
his wages do. not, who sees inventors 
threatening to “scrap” his skill, who 
sees illness creeping upon him while 


life insurance has never been prac- 
ticable, who is approaching the “dead 
line” of forty-five, or whatever the age 
may be in his case? 

As I see it, the success of Man as a 
social being consists largely in elimin- 
ating the element of bad luck (and 
therefore of. worry) by mutual. insur- 
ance in some of its protean shapes. 
Tribal communism was probably its 
earliest form. 

3. Let us not confuse invention: and 
speculative investment. Speculative in- 
vestors, promotors-and so on are for 
the most part the purchasers of inven- 
tions or hirers of inventors. It was 
a curious sight to me in going over the 
great works of the United Shoe Machin- 
ery Company to see the row of special 
office booths for its salaried inventors. 

Unhappily the men who put inventions 
into actual operation have not the repu- 
tation of making over-generous terms 
with inventive geniuses of the unprac- 
tical type. Moreover it is understood 
that businesses buy up serviceable in- 
ventions to keep them out of use. I 
have no way to prove or disprove it, 
but I was told the other day by some one 
who ought to know, that the American 
telephone companies are thus keeping 
out of use here the convenient form of 
instrument used in England which com- 
bines receiver and transmitter in one 
piece. 

Persoally I believe that we should get 
more fertility of invention and fuller 
use of its fruits under different indus- 
trial arrangements. When I was in 
Austria-Hungary some years ago it was 
a surprise to me, contradicting all that 


‘I had been taught to expect, to find the 


government railroads apparently so 


much more considerate of public con- 


venience, so much more ingenious and 


adaptable in their practical arrange- 


ments, so much more “inventive” than | 
ours, while private business, so far as | | 


got an impression of it, struck me as 
being indefinitely backward compared 
to that of the United States. 


4. As to the case of the recent diffi- | 
in | 
Boston, surely we must all agree that | 


culty of the Telephone Company 


there should be no recriminations. They 


do not help. But we of the Women’s . 


Trade Union League believe that the 
best way to secure uninterrupted ser- 


vice is to organize it from top to bot- | 
tom, to provide it with a full machinery | 
for the adjustment of grievances, so | 
that they will not ferment and cause in- © 
If it had not been © 


dustrial explosions. 
for the~trade unionism of the Boston 


girl operators last spring who can doubt 


that the Company would have had on — 
its hands a strike, and a most unman- — 


ageable one? 


5. “The truth is that everybody is sel- 


fish”’—I will grant this only if I may 


add “in varying degrees, and also in 


varying degrees, altruistic.” “Charity, 


in its great sense, is needed,” and char- 
ity, in its great sense, includes justice, — 


social justice full and complete. 


It also includes a living sense that that 


which we are, together, is greater than 
that which we are by ourselves. “Gov- 
ernment” is simply another name for all 
of us. In one sense it exists, as Major 
Higginson says, for us; in another sense 
we exist for it. As he teaches “Dulce 
et decorum est per patria mori,’ right 
too, it is, and good to live for one’s 
country. Is she not calling us today 
to recreate our civilization, and by a 
process of interstitial growth to purify 
and revivify its very life texture? 

I see in Major Higginson the great 
citizen of a state whose full potentiality 
he dares only partly to trust or even to 
conceive, 


By RICHARD CLARKE CABOT, M. D. 


MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL, Harvard Medical 
School 


AGREE with what seems to me the 
main trend of Major Higginson’s 
speech—namely, that among the con- 
tributed articles (not the editorials) of 
Tue Survey there are many which ex- 
press what is often crudely called the 
“labor” point of view and few which 
express the other side—the capitalist’s 
or rich man’s standpoint. If one side 
is admitted, both should be, even if it 
takes considerable urging to get the cap- 
italist to write. Capitalists are shy and 
silent (until very recently); witness 
Major Higginson himself. Is not this 
his first considerable contribution to THE 
Survey or to sociological discussion ? 
As Tue Survey intends to be non- 
partisan and to express all honest and 
intelligent opinion on controverted ques- 
tions, ‘t should make further effort, I 
think, to entice the shy and taciturn 
capitalist into the arena. 
Bitterness and facile condemnation is 
another of Major Higginson’s just com- 


plants of certain “Survey” contribu- 
tions. 


Why not edit out all such pois-— 


onous irrelevancies, no matter who falls ~ 
into them? Miss Addams has shown us ~ 


how to write always with decision, never 
with condemnation. ; 
Major: Higginson will doubtless be 
challenged to prove that “almost all’ 
rich men have gained their money 
through industry and brains. 
seems to me an exaggeration. 
More objectionable, I think, are his side 
remarks about the failings of human 
character. If we say that mankind is, on 
occasion, lazy we should add that man- 
kind is also, on occasion, heroic, and that 
such occasions are multiplied when we 
expect them, diminished when we accuse 
mankind, in the mass, of laziness. It is 
true enough to say that “everybody is 
selfish” provided we add “and unselfish.” 
Without that addition it is a libel on 
human nature. This was a slip of the 
pen and most unlike Major Higginson. 
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Doctors, educators, scientists, work 
creatively with the same energy and 
brains that creative business men show, 
even when there is no money prize 
ahead. Pioneer medical work, \ bring- 
ing blessings to all, has been done 
by government officials: Drs. Reed 
Carroll and Ashford of the United 
States Army have done it. But per- 
haps business is different—as Mr. Hig- 
ginson apparently thinks—from science. 
Perhaps the end achieved is not reward 
enough (besides a small salary) for 
the entrepreneur in commerce, trans- 
portation and manufacturing. Abuse 
-and hostile criticism the scientific man 


By HOWELL CHENEY 


is usually spared—in this country, and 
I wholly agree with Major Higginson 
that no body of men will do good work 
when constantly exposed to such fire. 

No one deserves abuse. No one prof- 
its by it. Such, I think, is the lesson of 
Major Higginson’s quiet letter. We 
shall best profit by this lesson when it is 
taught less quietly, more fervently. In 
some respect, we all deserve love and 
honor. Law breakers, obstructionists, 
fanatics, dynamiters, seducers (male and 
female), traitors and all of us need not 
merely hope and faith but devotion. 
Where is it to come from? From the 
imitation of Christ. 


Silk Manufacturer, South Manchester, Conn. 


| CAN only reply to your invitation to 
discuss Major Higginson’s article 

by way of hearty concurrence. His 
truths are stated with such moderation 
‘and good humor that they can hardly 
excite opposition or even contradiction. 
One who reads the current review 
edited by social reformers comes to feel 
that success is almost a wrong, and 
failure a virtue. Major Higginson’s 
statement of “the case of the other fel- 
low” is therefore both timely and nec- 
essary. The present day contrast be- 
tween success and failure is charac- 
teristically expressed in the lines pub- 
lished in THe Survey of January 3 
in the first of the One hundred Hymns 
on Brotherhood and Social Aspiration. 


“Shame of lives that lie 
Couched in ease while down their streets 
Pain and want go by. . od 


_ This attitude seems to the writer 
doubtful in morals and false in econ- 
omics. Unceasingly to wage the bat- 
‘tle of the unsuccessful is a social ser- 
vice, but is it as high a social service 
as to encourage that greater class to 
“whom success is more than a probabil- 
ity, but who with brawn and ability lack 
the training necessary to succeed? We 
are too often proceeding by prohibi- 
‘tion—too rarely by the opening of gen- 
‘uinely wider opportunities ot success. 
‘The one is akin to the methods of char- 
ity—the other to those of education. 
The former influences were responsible 
for the mistaken and repressive child 
labor laws in Ohio, which have driven 
out of the excellent continuation 
‘schools in Cincinnati more than half 
of their attendance, and also for the 
‘well intentioned but misguided legisla- 


great army of children out of industry 
‘into a half baked system of so-called 
‘industrial training, but which left the 
vocational element to the imagination. 
Progress, even for the unsuccessful, 
st be based largely upon the oppor- 
nities for success which should ever 
increased rather than limited. Our 
hild labor laws are proceeding too 
largely on the basis of prohibition and 
will defeat their own object unless they 
idy constructively the problem of 
pening opportunities to those children 
to whom they are now closing them. 
‘hose injured by such legislation have 


- 


‘tion in Wisconsin that at a stroke drove ~ 


my sympathy, no less than the success- 
ful organizers and promoters of mod- 
ern industry, who, whatever their sins, 


-are in large measure responsible for 


the greatly widened possibilities of suc- 
cess and higher standards of living which 
we are enjoying to-day. Society ought 
to have forgiven them much. 

What contributions have modern 
ideas of social service given to society 
comparable with the service which 
these men have rendered, and of which 
we are all now the beneficiaries? 
Further, to what extent will society suf- 
fer in the future if such rewards as 
stimulated them are cut off. 

So far, the attacks against success 
have largely been aimed against those 
who have revolutionized our system of 
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transportation, distribution and produc- 
tion. The attack has now been carried 
further, and the courts have in part de- 
creed the principle, which it is now 
proposed to establish generally by law, 
that a producer shall not fix the price 
of that which he has created. The 
manufacturer may have spent years and 
made great sacrifices to perfect a pro- 
duct, and more years and his patient 
accumulations to make his product 
known. In part because of the sincerity 
of his labor and in part because he 
was able to protect the distributor of 
his product from unfair price cutting, 
he has gradually built up a market. 

This is now coming to be considered 
a statutory crime, and the manufacturer 
without the means of protecting his re- 
tailers finds that he is losing his ave- 
nues of distribution and the only bene- 
ficiary of his sincere efforts to produce 
honest goods is the unscrupulous price- 
cutter who has stolen his advertising 
for a momentary profit of his own. 
This might be justified if society bene- 
fited by this theft of a reputation and 
of high quality in products, but the re- 
verse must inevitably be the result if 
such competition displaces an article of 
genuine merit with.a colorable though 
cheap imitation. 

Major Higginson has performed a 
genuine service in emphasizing the 
truth that social reforms must not dis- 
courage success, and must in their re- 
sults promote through honest labor a 
wider opportunity for valuable service 
to society rather than through charity 
to ameliorate the condition of the least 


I HAVE read with great sympathy 

Major Higginsoii’s plea for great- 
er discrimination and more exact jus- 
tice in the treatment of rich men, Com- 
ing as it does from cne who has used 
his wealth in such a noble way for the 
service of the public, this plea has great 
significance. 

The present state of public opinion 
arises out of a great conflict in which 
the American people are engaged. It 
is not wealth that is the object of hos- 
tility; it is the undue influence of con- 
centrated wealth in the government of 
the country. What people have feared 
has been that our cemocratic institu- 
tions were to give way to a plutocracy. 
The fact that the stock of great corpor- 
ations may be widely distributed, has 
nothing to do with the matter of most 
concern. The stock-holders might be 
many but the directors were few. 

To break the power of the financial 
oligarchies that had usurped power, has 
been the aim of the reform movements 
of recent years. 

It is the illegitimate use of wealth 
that has been the object of attack. It 
is well to be reminded that there is a 
legitimate use that should be safe- 
guarded. Major Higginson puts a ques- 
tion which all classes are asking, 
“should not the rewards be in a meas- 
ure governed by the value of the indi- 


By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 


Clergyman of FIRST CHURCH, Cambridge, Mass. 
Author of THE GENTLE READER, Etc. 


successful. 
vidual to the community ?” 


People are coming to feel that the 
vast fortunes which were accumulated 
in the last generation did not represent 
the value of the individuals who ac- 
cumulated them to the community. The 
attempt is being made to prevent if pos- 
sible such gross inequalities. 

Major Higginson says— “It does not 
follow that because a girl is a good tele- 
phone operator she is a good judge of 
how to take care of her health.” 

It seems to me that the same common 
sense observation is keing made in re- 
gard to the government of the country. 
It does not follow that because a man 
has shown great ability in the accumy- 
lation of wealth, he ‘s a good judge of 
what is best for the masses of the peo- 
ple. The people have begun to insist 
upon judging for themselves. 

In just so far as the people of the 
country are relieved of the fear of 
plutocracy, they will, I think, do justice 
to the men whose wealth is proportion~ 
ed to personal service actually rendered 
to the community. “The laborer is 
worthy of his hire.” The laborer im 
the financial vineyard may however ex- 
pect to have his work examined more 
critically than in the easy-going days 
that are passing away. It is a time when 
“efficiency tests” are being applied every 
where. 
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By ROBERT W. vzeFOREST 


Vice-President RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION, New York 
President METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART < 


MAJOR Henry L. Higginson is right. 

Readers of THe Survey and writ- 
ers for THE Survey should “consider 
the other fellow,” and they should “con- 
sider the rich” not only for the sake of 
the rich, but because it is only by “con- 
sidering the rich” that proper consider- 
ation can be given to the poor. 

By the term “rich,” Major Higginson 
evidently means those who are con- 
tributing to the world’s progress by cap- 
ital, whether accumulated in the form 
of money or intelligence, as distinguish- 
ed from those whose contribution is la- 
bor. It is in this sense which I use it. 

We must consider capital not only in 
justice to those who by “industry and 
brains,” and self-denial too, have ac- 
cumulated it (or in many instances of 
brain accumulation have created it), but 
for the sake of the laboring classes, 
whose opportunity to labor under fav- 
orable conditions depends on the con- 
tinued existence of capital. Moreover, 
the “rich” whom Major Higginson asks 
us to consider, include not only the mil- 
lionaire investor who counts his stock 
holdings in multiples of one thousand, 
but the New England widow, whether 
with or without children, whose holding 
of New Haven stock is expressed in 
only one figure. Major Higginson’s 
“rich” are often really poor. 

Major Higginson says “a large class 
of the community is being trained to 
hate the rich man.” This is true, and 
the truth goes further. A large class 
of the community is being trained to 
“hate” property and ta wage war upon 
those who have property. Such an atti- 
tude of mind strikes at the very founda- 
tions of our civilization, and at the very 
foundations of every civilization, at all 
worthy of the name, which our world 
has ever known. Destroy the right to 
store up labor into capital, be it labor 
of hand or labor of brain, and be it 
stored up for ourselves or for our wives 
and our children; remove the protection 
which law in civilized countries has 
thrown around this stored up labor, 
which we call capital, or “riches,” as 
you will, and our whole social fabric 
falls asunder. Some of the writers for 
Tue Survey, and some of the readers 
of THe Survey, unconsciously per- 
haps, are approaching, if they have not 
reached, this attitude of mind. 

My chief solicitude in forecasting the 
consequences of this mental attitude is 
not for the idle rich who contribute noth- 
ing to the world’s progress, but for the 
busy rich, whether rich in money or in 
brains, who, like Major Higginson, are 
leaders in our industrial world and 
make the “wheels go round.” And my 
solicitude is chiefest if there can be such 
a superlative, for the laboring classes 
who cannot live unless the wheels con- 
tinue to “go round”. 

Suppose Major Higginson and men 
like him, the men who are the managers 
of our great railroads and industrial 


enterprises, were to become discouraged 
by the storm of detraction to which 
many are subjected, or by the multiplic- 
ity of obstacles placed in their way, and 
should give up their “jobs’! Who 
would or could take their places? 

There are some black sheep in every 
flock, but the great body of these “rich 
men”, our “captains of industry”, are 
God-fearing, neighbor-loving, self-sacri- 
ficing men. I could name many who are 
almost carrying the burdens of Atlas 
in helping to hold the world up. The 
world they are holding up supports 
them, to be sure, but it equally supports 
the New England widow with her ten 
shares of New Haven stock and a multi- 
tude like her, besides the employes of 
that and other great business enter- 
prises. 

To change the metaphor, why should 
the captain of the ship stay on the bridge 
to direct its course if the crew and pas- 


MAaJoR HIGGINSON’S main points 
are briefly these: 

_ 1. Successful rich men are usually 
admirable workers, who take great 
risks, do much good, and'fully deserve 
the rewards they receive. 

_ 2, Private property is very widely 
diffused in our country; and a general 
attack on private property, if successful, 
would be more disastrous to the poorer 
people than to the richer. 

3. Capital is accumulated savings, 
partly made by former generations, but 
chiefly by the present generation—be- 
cause capital is rapidly consumed— 
through adventurous, persistent, indus- 
trious, frugal intelligence, courage, and 
morality; and by the skilful use of cap- 
ital thus accumulated nations and so- 
ciety as a whole are enabled to make 
progress, and develop human welfare. 
This intelligence, courage, and morality, 
vigorously applied in the industries of 
each new generation, deserves all it 
earns in co-operation with the labor, 
skilled and unskilled, of the passing gen- 
eration. 

4. Hence, to embitter laborers against 
capitalists is not useful, or patriotic 
work, but the reverse, a genuine co- 
operation between capital and labor 
being indispensable to the safe advance 
of industries, government, and civiliza- 
tion. 

5. Private and corporate management 
of large works and industries is more 
advantageous for the whole people than 
government management. 

6. Mutual understanding, disinterest- 
edness. and good will, will gradually 
make the world a better place to live in; 
ignorance, hatred, and denunciation 
hinder improvements. 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT 


“their neighbors and they courageously 
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sengers join in maligning him, disar- 
ranging the machinery and blocking the 
steering gear? Why not take to the small | 
boat and go ashore? Most of our “cap- | 
tains” could live ashore in comfort if || 
not in luxury. It might be ashore in } 
America. It might be ashore in Eur- | 
ope. Once ashore, they might still have | 
to carry burdens of their own, but they | 
need not carry the burdens of other 

people. , ; 

Why don’t they do it? Simply and 

only because (and here I differ with 
Major Higginson) everybody is not 
“selfish.” Some of the “rich” captains 
are selfish, Some have gone ashore. | 
More may be going. But the great bulk | 
of our “rich men” of this type are un- | 
selfish. They are public spirited—they 
aremen who love their country and love 


stay on the bridge and steer the ship as” 
well as they can, despite the mutinous | 
spirit of the crew and the envious mut- | 
terings of the passengers. ; 

These are the “rich” you should con- | 
sider, readers of THE Survey, for your | 
own sake if not for their sake and for | 
the sake of others. 


These points are all well taken and 
Major Higgison’s inferences are just 


and cogent. Perhaps, however, he un- |} 
dervalues somewhat, at least he does | 
not mention, the functions of an in- | 
quisitive and critical periodical, like | 
THE Survey, which devotes itself to in- | 
quiry into existing conditions in fac- | 
tories, mines, shops, and the poorer } 
quarters of cities, and describes vividly - 
what it finds to exist. In the present 
imperfectly organized conditions of fac- 
tories, machine-shops, mines, and dis- 
tributing agencies, and of public educa-_ 
tion, many evils are tolerated which 
might be mitigated, or eradicated; and 
it is indispensable that the thinking publ 
lic should be informed about these evils, | 
else it will not be roused to make the | 
exertions which the needed reforms re- } 
quire. Careful research into existing | 
conditions is a necessary preliminary to 
intelligent measures for improvement; 
and Tue Survey does good service in |} 
constantly publishing the results of such — 
researches. . i 
If Major Higginson should say that 
some investigators and some critics 
have an acrid disposition, he would only 
be calling attention to a well-known de. 
fect in human nature, which often im- 
pairs the first effects of the best-meant 
social investigations and discussions. _ 
is a good rule in philanthropic work nol 
to let the proposal of remedies lag far 
behind the description of evils. Any con: 
scientious and thoughtful person whe 
reflects on the habits which strengthen 
character will perceive that it is safer 
to make reasonable action follow as 
soon as possible on the rousing of strong 
emotions, than to let laudable emoti 
expire without producing any action. — 


= the Other Fellow 
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By ALICE HENRY 
Editor LIFE AND LABOR, 


SHOULD feel more contented with 
the State of Denmark, if I could 
think that Major Higginson were correct 
in his statement that “the money of the 
poorer peop'e vastly exceeds in bulk 
that of the richer men.” 
John Graham Brooks in The Social 
Unrest lists: 
125,000 families as rich, each possess- 
ing $268,040. 
1,362,500 families as fairly well off, 
each possessing $14,180. 
4,762,500 families as poor, each pos- 
sessing $1,639. 
6,250,000 families as very poor, each 
possessing nothing. 
This works out to allot: 
To the’ rich about 33 thousand mil- 
lions. 
To the well off, about 19 thousand mil- 
' lions. 
To the poor, about 7 thousand millions. 
To the very poor, nothing. 

- Or if you divide them arbitrarily even 
into two sets you have on one side of 
the line: 

, 1,487,500 families possessing 52 thous- 
and millions. 

11,112,500 families 

thousand millions. 

Put differently, according to Charles 

_B. Spahr, 1 per cent of the families of 

the United States have more wealth 

than the remaining 99 per cent. 

_ Or again: 

- 1% of the families own 52: per cent 
of the wealth. 

10% of the families own 32 per cent 
of the wealth. 


possessing 7 


Chicago, Illinois 


21% of the families own nothing. 
I have taken most of these figures as 


quoted by Charles Edward Russell, in. 


hy I Am a Socialist, but the com- 
pilers who are responsible for them are 
not Socialists. 

These are cold figures, but translated 
into terms of human life, they test out 
as an utter waste of the world’s highest 
achievement, humanity. What should we 
think of any manufacturer, who delib- 


 erately wasted his capital by neglecting 


his machinery, and allowing it to go to 
rack and ruin? 

Yet these figures show that this is 
what, under our present system of in- 
adequate wages, child labor, long hours, 
and frequently insanitary conditions in 
manufacture, the country is permitting 
the manufacturing interests to do, help- 
ed by laws that encourage the hoarding 
of wealth in a few hands, and that pre- 
vent anything like an equal provision of 
the prime necessities of life, food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, education, leisure and rest. 

It’s up to the manufacturers to make 
a better showing than this before they 
call for consideration for themselves. 

I wish to add, however, that I am not 
holding the manufacturers wholly re- 
sponsible. They, too, are part of an 
archaic system of industrial production. 
utterly out of keeping with the needs of 
developing civilization. Where I think 
they are blind is that they do not recog- 
nize this, and co-operate in placing our 
industrial life upon a more intelligent 
basis. 


T was a great waste of the natural 
resources of this country that a man 
Tike Alexander Graham Bell in the prime 
of life should have had to stop inventing 
and making telephones, and spend his 
time in inventing and making some men 
who would know enough to want them. 
The idea that a man who has a special 
gift for creating electric tools should 
‘be obliged to let it all go and take up 
suddenly a difficult and obscure specialty 
_ like inventing brains for other people’s 
“money, was an idea that never would 
have been thought of probably, except 
_by bankers. 
- glass, mahogany doors, polished tables, 
‘ows of secretaries and office boys, and 
little cards saying “Please state here in 
three inches your business” they defied 
_ Alexander Graham Bell. Bell wanted 
their money and they sat behind their 
fortifications and said practically that 
e thing Bell would have to invent next 
if he wanted their money, was some 
rains for them that would make them 
want to let him have it. 
_ 1, The reason that Major Higginson has 
brought to the point where he is 
iting an article that might be called 
the happy but rather pathetic title 


By GERALD STANLEY LEE 
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Behind fortresses of plate _ 


“Consider the Rich’ is that in the 
days when Mr. Bell was trudging 
around Boston and New York day after 
day, month after month, knocking at 
doors and trying to get rich men to 
think, there were apparently only three 
(if I remember rightly) out of the sev- 
eral thousand Bell saw, who could do it. 

This is the nib of the situation. There 
were only three. This would be my first 
reply to Major Higginson. 

2. In the second place I more than 
agree with Major Higginson in his faith 
in the value and possibility of the rich 
man, and I believe too that private ini- 
tiative is the best method of public ser- 
vice, and I believe that the most free 
and independent-minded men in this 
country selected by natural business 
competition can do better and cheaper 
things and nobler things for the pub- 
lic—making a profit besides—than the 
public could ever begin to do and do 
at cost, for itself. This is not claiming 
much. It is merely claiming that men 
of genius and experts acting of their 
own free will can do more than ordi- 
nary people can, and I am very sure 
that ordinary people (who have other 
things they would rather do themselves) 
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are gcing to be glad to let them do it. 
The way for most people to get things 
is to_hire people who are’ superior in 
those things to get them for them. I 
propose to be superior to my neighbor 
in one thing and let him hire me, and 
he is to be my superior in another and 
Iwill hire him. This is what a democracy 
is. Gradually in this country we propose 
to pick out and employ experts and men 
of genius in gas who can make a living 
out of reducing prices on gas. Then 
freight rates. Then everything. 

Major Higginson seems to overlook 
how money is being very largely and 
constantly used to-day to keep every- 
body from finding out who these ex- 
perts and men of genius are. The mo- 
ment the average banker sees a creative 
or efficient man he is afraid. It seems 
to go with the banking or holding-in 
temperament. An idea makes nine bank- 
ers out of ten restless and unhappy. 

3. I cannot quite share Major Hig- 
ginson’s apparent alarm over the way 
our people are being trained to hate the 
rich. There are very few ordinary men 
in America who do not believe that 
those first three men who put their 
money into Bell’s idea in those early 
days should be allowed to be rich. Every 
true man in America who can really 
earn money is thrilled by seeing any 
other man earn it. 

What the typical American really re- 
sents about money is that people with- 
out brains should be allowed to have it. 
When they have it he thinks it should 
be his, Every thousand dollars in the 
hands of a man without brains in this 
way is becoming a public menace. Every 


man who has money to say yes and no 


with, to laborers he does not understand, 
and to inventors or mind-laborers he 
does not understand, is a man to-day 
who is making slaves out of his super- 
iors, and criminals out of his equals, 
and self-haters and civilization-haters 
out of everybcdy. 

The distinctive problem of modern 
society is the emancipation of the men 
who think of things and putting the men 
who think of things in the places where 
they can do them. 

4, I cannot share Major Higginson’s as- 
sumption that even in a measurable de- 
gree the best men in business today are 
in the best places. It is because I be- 
lieve that the best men—the inventors— 
are not in the best places, and are now 
setting up at last inventions for getting 
themselves into those places, that I am 
an optimist. A large part of being an 
inventor is position. An inventor may 
be said to be a man with a decimal point 
in his brains. The figures are all there 
stored up in him, say 1000000 and when 
we let him work through to a position 
or give him office, the .1000000 or one- 
tenth of a cent man counts suddenly (all 
those zeros and things) as 1,000,000.00 
or a million dollar man. 

5. The moment it’s an inventor’s world 
it is going to. be a good world. The big 
inventors are automatically unselfish. 
The long man cannot be separated from 
his long stride. Big motives and big 
ideas: go together. 

A man who thinks of something so 
hig that it’s for ninety million people, 
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is not going to have time to bother and 
putter away on one man like himself— 
on one ninety-millionth of his job. The 
inventing temperament makes almost a 
self-indulgence of serving others. 

6. If Major Higginson will carry 
through his idea of private initiative 
and invention a little further he will not 
need to fall back as he seems to in his 
letter on a discouraged and_ slovenly 
virtue like kindness. We are already 
kind (God help us!) and what we want 
now is enough freedom from labor 
unions and millionaire unions to let our 
men who think of things find a pre- 
mium instead of a penalty being put on 
them for doing it. When we have ac- 
cumulated enough competitively select- 
ed, labor-fostered, and capital-fostered 
brains and initiative, we will soon have 
our inventors inventing for us social ma- 
chines for working kindness through 
into justice. 

7. We are tired in this world, every 
time we see an idea near by, of this 
eternal running and teasing for money. 
Why run? Why tease? Who are these 
people that we should ask them? We 
will strip their souls naked and we will 
find out! If aman has a soul, the more 
money he has and the more wages are 
being paid by him, the better we like it. 
In very truth, we will consider the rich, 
‘but we are not going to consider the 
urns in their great windows, their motor 
cars or bank accounts. We are study- 
ing their faces. Have they got any- 
thing in their faces—the show-windows 
of their souls—that we want? If they 
have not we will help them move on. 
We will not live in a world, if we can 
help it, seeing all these poor people 
about us everywhere with their thought- 
less heads and bored faces sitting on piles 
‘of our money—of everybody's money! 

Major Higginson himself has title to 
distinction not only as the inventor of a 
great orchestra for a poor, tielpless city, 
but even tangled up as he is with the 
people that a disagreeable business like 
banking necessarily mixes him up with, 
he is of course an inventing investor 
in so far as he has been able to make 
his corporations free, serve, and en- 
noble the men they employ and _ the 
public they serve; and the world is 
doubly grateful for all creative bankers, 
but every now and then when I am in 
Boston and go in and hear that great 
Wage Slave—the mighty Beethoven 
lifting himself up under his load of debt 
: . singing to Boston out of his im- 
perious but almost broken heart—with 
Major Higginson’s money and Kneisel’s 
violins—fighting his way up in music to 
the glory that lies at the top of the 
world, I wish there were others who 
could fight their way up like that! I 
think of the dumb men—the millions of 
dumb men who are not Beethovens and 
supermen. I want a Beethoven for 
these men, a Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra that shall sing these men’s hearts 
up and down Wall Street. 

And I know or think I know that 
Major Higginson wants this, too. In 
his private office in State Street I can 
see him sitting and wishing he could be 
doing down in State Street—Lee, Hig- 
ginson and Co.—what Dr. Muck is do- 
ing up in Symphonwv Hall. 


By JOSEPH LEE 


President 
AMERICA 


MAJor Higginson’s point is that the 

laborer is worthy of his hire, even 
if he happens to be the master work- 
man. And he is worthy of his hire also 
when he is engaged in a hazardous oc- 
cupation. 

If he goes into an enterprise in which 
the chances are four to one of his los- 
ing his time and money, he ought not 
to lose in the fifth case also. “If you 
lose you lose, and if you win ‘you 
lose,” does not make a fair game. Major 
Higginson’s theory of profits is, I think, 
the right one, that the return to the 
successful enterprise is the legitimate 
reward of risk. And I think he is fur- 
ther right in holding that we should not 
only allow the winner to keep his prize, 
but that we who have been less fortu- 
nate, or have had less industry or less 
courage, should refrain from making 
faces at him. People will not forever 
keep on going out after whales if, when 
they happen to strike oil, it is taken 
away from them at the wharf by a 
jeering mob. They will join the rest of 
us in our safer pursuits, and whales will 
not be caught. 

The question raised is not whether 
capitalists are sometimes, or even 
whether they are usually, wicked. When 
they are, that is a question for the 
courts, including that of public opinion 
and the appellate jurisdiction of their 
own conscience. Nor is the question 
that of the incidental diseases of the 
capitalistic system, as a result of which 
directors of corporations have been 
able, without risk, to vote money from 
the public or the other stockholders in- 
to their own pockets. The question is 
whether all capitalists—capitalists as 


~is obliged to take. 


NATIONAL PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION OF 


such—shall be treated with scorn and 
contumely because of the nature of their 
calling. No calling should be treated in 
that way. Until we provide some other 
economic system we should _ respect 
those whose service our existing system 
requires. 

It does not follow, to my mind, that 
the capitalist is entitled to all that he | 
is now getting. In many classes of en- — 
terprise he has, indeed, averaged less 
than nothing, and there should be 


‘enough for him in cases where he suc- 


ceeds, to justify the sporting chance he 
In some cases, on 
the other hand, both of capitalists and 
of their highest paid workmen—whose 
salaries range up to thirty thousand, 
fifty thousand, and a hundred thousand 
dollars—I think the reward is unneces- 
sarily large. People will do their best 
to win a prize because it is a prize, re- 
gardless of the money value. A laurel 
wreath, that must fade within the year, 
has called forth some pretty strenuous 
exertions. j 


I do not think the measure of a just — 
financial return in these highest paid 
services is how much a man earns. I 
doubt whether our real leaders are ever 
paid as much as they contribute, or ever 
can, or ever ought to be. If we were 
to start out paying people the real value 
of what they have done, what would 
have been Lincoln’s salary? What, 
even, would be Bell’s, or Edison’s, or 
Marconi’s? But we need not be bank- 
rupt, even in thanks, or snarl at our 
benefactors. The successful leader in 
our industrial battles is entitled to at 
least as much respect as is paid to a suc- 
cessful halfback. 


By JOHN HOWARD MELISH 
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HE Bible echoes and re-echoes with 

cries for justice. The Hebrew law- 
makers attempted to meet the need of 
the people with legislation. It never 
succeeded because, among other rea- 
sons, there never was developed in Is- 
rael an independent judiciary. The 
Greeks had a saying, growing out of 
their efforts to attain justice, that the 
law is a net which catches the little 
fish and lets the big fish break through. 
The prophets held that God would 
eventually do justice to all men. This 
is a dominating idea of the Old Testa- 
ment. Plato, in discussing justice, says 
that we must wait for some God or 
God-inspired man to show us what jus- 
tice is. 

Major Higginson says correctly, that 
justice has never been attained. But to 
cease trying to do justice because of 
that, would deprive the world of one 
of its fairest dreams and greatest en- 
deavors. What splendid vision has been 
realized? As the Apostle says of knowI- 
edge, we may say of justice or truth or 


righteousness or democracy, “Now we 
know in part; but when that which is 
perfect is come, that which is in part 
shall be done away.” We are pris- 
oners of hope. God hath placed eter- 
nity in our hearts. We must go for- 
ward, in spite of centuries of failures 
and, perhaps, inevitable defeat. Is not 
that man’s glory? Justice, social jus- 
tice—is the pillar of fire by night and 
cloud by day which accompanies this 
generation. Other generations had 
charity as their ideal. It is not for us; 
it is an echo now, not the substance of — 
a dream. There is a real voice abroad 
in the hearts of men. No one of us 
can analyze it; we can only feel it and 
dream it and live for it. To Major 
Higginson it may seem a hopeless quest 
—our search for justice between man 
and man. Perhaps it is. But, right or 
wrong, by justice we stand, so help us 
God; we can do no other. 


We dream of an industrial order 
where justice, not charity or capitalism, 
shall determine the distribution of 
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wealth. Manufacturers, there are, who 
see that the workers invest in the en- 
terprise no less than the capitalists; that 
their stake should be accordingly recog- 
nized no less than that of capital; that 
the profits should be shared between 
them, not gobbled up by capital. The 
living wage is as divine as ten per cent. 
Workingmen, there are, who recognize 
that the employer is not a ‘slave driver 


By JOHN S. PHILLIPS 


but a brother, and work with him gladly, 
as in a joint venture. 

In the hearts of multitudes is a feel- 
ing that it is possible to work out a 
scheme of industry, which distributes 
the wealth produced in common, ac- 
cording to justice. We may not suc- 
ceed in realizing it. But the effort to 
do so will teach us how to avoid char- 
ity, which degrades both the giver and 
the recipient. 


Editor of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


HAVE read Major. Henry L. Hig- 

ginson’s letter. To me the letter 
betrays a lack of that understanding 
which comes from a normally active 
magination working on knowledge and 
ybservation. For instance, the idea of 
Socialism suggested would seem to be 
lerived from misinformed newspapers. 


What but an overabsorption in the » 


Jusiness of money-getting and keep- 
ng could prevent a Harvard scholar 
irom getting at the facts of the various 
accepted Socialistic dogmas! As well 
suess at the doctrines of Plato or Paul 
yr St. Augustine or Confucius or Berg- 
jon. It betokens a desire to speak with 
wuthority without really expending the 
nental energy to learn the facts. 

Many a rich man, who possesses a 
iniversity degree, has such desires and 
jelusions: being lured both by his de- 
gree and his money to assume aesthetic 
ind intellectual superiority. It takes a 
assion for truth and for beauty to at- 
ain such superiority—a passion that in- 
rolves continuous sacrifice and devoted 
ursuit. 

One blinks at a few. of Major Higgin- 
on’s assumptions—for instance, that a 
few men made the railroads. Now, my 
orebears for two generations preceded 
he railroads. I was born on a farm a 
uindred and fifty miles tothe west of 
he railroad terminal (No! Not so aw- 
ully old—class of ’85, sir!) And we 
were only typical of tens and hundreds 
9§ thousands of common folks, who 


Piritually laid the foundations of the 
ailroads before the germ of the vision 
ntered the minds of the daring capital- 
sts: and who, practically, carried freight 
'y the ton and passengers by the hun- 


By AMOS PINCHOT 


” 


(<(CONSIDER the Other Fellow,” 
: Henry L. Higginson’s open letter 
o Tue Survey, is clear and interest- 

. It is clear because Major Higgin- 
on speaks plainly and leaves nothing to 


imagination. It is interesting be- 
e it is a frank and typical expres- 
of the point of view which most 
essful capitalists have toward labor 
the general public. 

ajor Higginson says that we must 
ve to labor—to those who work with 
ir hands—charity. They cannot hope 
r justice. “Made as we are,” he says, 
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dreds over known and_ far-reaching 
trails long ahead of the railroads. 

The idea, too, that all riches are gain- 
ed through industry and brains! The 
word privilege is frayed and worn but 
it still carries the dignity of fact. A 
shrewd man said recently that many suc- 
cessful men mistook good times for 
brains. I venture to place this in 'juxta- 
position with Major Higginson’s idea of 
the law of wealth. 

My observation does not justify the 
broad statement that people are being 
trained to hate the rich. Envy is an 
almost universal quality of man—but 
hatred is'rare. In the very nature of 
things envy is stronger among the rich 
than among the poor. But this is a 
democratic country. Its wealth and its 
greatness are founded upon the work 
and the virtues of the common man. 
Therefore he has a right to ask “Where 
did you get it and what are you doing 
with it?” The manner of asking may 
sometimes be a little rough, but it is for 
men like Major Higginson not to lay 
stress upon manners—but to understand 
the nature of the question and realize 
the right to ask it. 

Look over any self-expression of a 
cultivated conservative of England, 
France or Germany of similar place— 
and you will see how little economic 
philosophy or clear knowledge the ur- 
gency of business life permits our lead- 
ers to acquire. They have something 
of the feeling that Zarathustra gives 
to his Superman, but without the 
substance. Better go to Nietzsche and 
get some genuine herren-moral! This 
is a counterfeit presentment. 


“can we expect justice, and are we not 
foolish to expect it?” Moreover, those 
who undergo hard labor are not to be 
pitied. ‘It is what the Lord made for 
us, and the only men and women whom 
I pity are those who have nothing to 
do and have no burdens to bear, for 
they do not really live.” 

Certainly the man with money, no re- 
sponsibilities, and nothing to do is to 


‘be pitied. There are only a few of him, 


however, so that we need not shed many 
tears over his hard luck. If boredom be- 
comes unbearable, he can always find a 


job, travel in Egypt, or interest himself 
in organized charities. 

On the other hand the men and women 
who work to the limit of their strength 
in a steel mill, mine or factory, 
struggling to support the family on a 
wage insufficient to buy proper food, 
clothing and shelter, are numerous. 
They should come in for a larger share 
of our consideration. 


There are 25,000 such men in the 
Steel Corporation alone, working at 
a wage which according to economic 
experts, who have carefully studied 
conditions on the ground, is less than a 
living family wage. There are many 
thousands more, as Major Higginson 
knows, in the Calumet and Hecla mines. 
There are thousands in the coal mines 
of southern Colorado, thousands in the 
textile mills of Massachusetts, in the 
factories of the International  Harves- 
ter Company, and in hundreds of indus- 
trial companies all over the United 
States. In New York alone 300,000 
women work in factories at an aver- 
age wage of six dollars and a half 
a week. All of these people are going 
through life handicapped by the inabil- 
ity to earn enough money to support 
their families decently. It is what the 
Lord made for them, says Major Hig- 
ginson. They cannot hope for justice. 
Let us give them charity. 

The fact is, however, that labor does 
not want our pity. It has not the slight- 
est use for charity. It has learned that 
the capitalist is entirely willing to talk 
charity, but exceedingly disinclined to 
talk justice. It has found that charity 
is generally offered as an inexpensive 
substitute for two things which labor 
wants and which capital is unwilling 
to give—a living wage and the recog- 
nition of the union. And the latter sim- 
ply means the recognition by capital of 
labor’s right) to have a voice in fixing 
the terms under which capital hires it. 
“Capital says to labor, “I have money 
and you have hands to work with. I 
offer you moncy for your work.” Labor 
says to capital, “I have hands to work 
with and you have money. We offer 
our work for vour money.” Capital re- 
plies, “Done. But of course I alone will 
determine how much money I will give 
you for your work and how much work 
you shall give me for my money. I donot 
say that this is justice. I cannot say 
that, because I alone have money, I 
ought to have the sole power of fixing 
your wages and determining the condi- 
tions under which you shall earn your 
bread. But, I demand this power, and 
I will use it with charity and treat you 
with kindness commensurate with your 
conduct. In charity I will give to you 
wages that seem to me proper. In kind- 
ness I will give you ‘public galleries, 
orchestras, playgrounds and the like.’ 
But I will keep for myself, and for 
myself alone, the privilege of fixing both 
the price.of labor and the price at which 
I sell the product of labor. This may 
not be justice, but you cannot hope for 


justice. It is the nearest to justice that 
you will get. It is what the Lord made 
you for-” 


Fifty years ago, an employer who 
needed labor could go into the market 
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and buy a thousand black men. The 
black men had no voice in determining 
their wages (which consisted in food, 
clothing and shelter), and no part in 
fixing the conditions under which they 
worked. That was chattel slavery, the 
thing which Major Higginson and men 
like him fought to abolish in the Six- 
ties. Today, employers go into the labor 
market and obtan as many men as they 
need; and they assert that these men, 
whether white or black, shall still have 
no voice in determining their wages 
(which consist in money to buy food, 
clothing and shelter) and no part in fix- 
ing the conditions under which they 
work, This is industrial slavery, the 
thing which men like Major Higginson 
do not fight to abolish. 

But those who defend the policy of our 
great employers of labor say that there 
is no element of slavery in this, If a 
man does not want to work twelve hours 
a day for the United States Steel Cor- 
poration for pay that is less than a living 
wage, he can go elsewhere. But this is 
exactly what he cannot do. The neces- 
sity for labor—for food, clothing and 
shelter for themselves and their fami- 
lies—drives men and women to accept 
employment at whatever terms are of- 
fered them, with an argument as com- 
pelling, if not as obvious, as the re- 
ceipted bill given to the slaves’ purchaser 
half a century ago. 

Such a condition is surely inconsist- 
ent with American ideas of liberty. It 


establishes a disbelief in our institutions 
and is a powerful incentive to lawless- 
ness. Charity does not meet the case. 
It can be remedied only by the full rec- 
ognition of organized labor’s right to 
“sit in” with organized capital and es- 
tablished justice. 

Major Higginson also places peculiar 
emphasis on the usefulness of vast 
concentrated wealth. It is hard to agree 
with what he says. “Money,” said 
Bacon, “is like muck; not good except 
it be spread.” Vast wealth invariably 
seeks and generally achieves one end— 
the monopoly power. By destroying 


By J. G. SCHMIDLAPP 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


[TDOOLey, in drawing his moral from 

his article on Christian Science, 
said: “If religion had more science, 
and science more religion, it would be 
better for both”; and just so if the pub- 
lic would give more consideration to 
the rich, and the rich more considera- 
tion to the public, it would be better for 
both. The rich are learning this lesson 
much more rapidly than the poor. And 
why should they not? We are bound to 
look to them to solve the problem, for 
they have passed through the school of 
selfdenial. The most recent example, 


By WILLIAM 8S. RAINSFORD 


For twenty years Rector of ST. GEORGE'S, New York 


NYTHING that Henry L. Higgins- 
son writes must command the at- 
tention of thoughtful men. For a long 
time he has been known to all good citi- 
zens as one whose life and character 
have been an example of what a brave, 
able and patriotic American gentleman 
should be and do. He has shown him- 
self again and again to be young heart- 
ed—even if he is no longer young. 

His letter to THe Survey, Consid- 
er the Other Fellow, is such a letter as 
might be expected from him. If there- 
fore I venture to criticize one vital mis- 
take in it—as it seems to me—I do 
so with great diffidence. But at its 
very beginning, I find myself quite at a 
loss to understand the one (it seems to 
me) all important assumption that he 
makes. Much that follows is based on 
this assumption. “Made as we are,” 
Major Higginson says, “can we expect 
justice, and are we not foolish to ex- 
pect it?” To me the answer seems evi- 
dent. Made as we are we cannot do 
less than expect justice. Think of so- 
ciety as we may, we cannot forecast 
any society in which justice is not its 
most firm foundation. 

Pity, charity, are both good enough— 
invaluable in their way and place. Jus- 
tice antidates them. Society can get 
on in a way, a very halting way of 
course, without them (there was little 
of either in Rome), but justice is an 
absolute essential. 


Major Higginson says “Justice is’ dif- 
ficult to get.” Yet on it the aspirations 
of all men who live at all are set. De- 
cade by decade our sense of that jus- 
tice must rise and expand. What seem- 
ed justice to factory children in Eng- 
land before the Chartist riots in 1832 
would seem to England today intoler- 
able injustice. But then as now it 
surely is man’s insatiable longing for 
justice, and more, his unquenchable con- 
viction that, spite of the vast inequali- 
ties nature and human ignorance have 
forced on man, he must ever and always 
strive till he gets justice—this convic- 
tion it is, I say, that has kept his hope 
bright and his aims sane. Disagree- 
ments cn this point we cannot afford. 
Kindness, friendliness, help, charity— 
who shall deny their gracious value. 
But surely before one and all of them 
comes justice. The first; make the 
living rooms of the house of life— 
but justice is its very foundation. 

The past fifty years have witnessed 
an immense advance in human brother- 
hood. But why—besause in man’s in- 
most soul he knows that we are set here 
on earth not to conform to the inequali- 
ties of life; not to bow before the in- 
justices and cruelties of nature, but to 
conquer and transform them. We of- 
fer our poor help to our fellow men 
not as a matter of fitv or of charity, 
but as one of right. What less should 
brother give to brother? 


Banker; founder of the CHARLOTTE R. SCHMIDLAPP FUND, 
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competition it gains a position where it 
can fix prices and hold up the public. 
This is the incentive which led to the 
formation of every trust from the Steel 
Corporation to the American Telephone ~ 
and Telegraph Company. It is the ob- 
ject for which they are now operated. — 
When concentrated wealth once realizes 
that monopoly—that the price-fixing - 
power in the hands of a few people over | 
the necessaries of life which all must 
use—is intolerable in a civilized coun- 
try, much of the criticism of corpora- 
tions which Major Higginson deplores 
will vanish. 


and one on the lips of every* one at 
present—through his effort to satisfy 
labor, is Mr. Ford. While many of us 
do not agree with him in his plan of 
distribution, we must all applaud his 
motive. My own experience is that 
where the average man is paid an exor- 
bitant price for his labor, it is always 
done at a risk. He is usually induced to 
live up to his income, and if for some 
reason he should lose his position and 
get down to his real worth again, he 
would find himself the poorest of men. 
If Mr. Ford had arranged some plan © 
whereby the  profits—mainly made 
through his own genius—and which he 
is sharing with his employes, were saved, 
then he would really accomplish what 
he had in mind. But suddenly to ad- 
vance a man from 26 cents per hour to 
62 cents per hour, without having any 
control over the extra allowance, can- 
not but be accompanied with danger. 
With his intelligent interest in his em- 
ployes, you will find that he will soon — 
introduce some plan for saving. 

I must agree with Major Higginson 
that the social workers as a class are — 
friendly to the side of the wage earner. — 
It is popular to pose as a friend of the | 
working class. These people are some- — 
times so‘partial that they really do more © 
harm than good. I speak freely on this 
subject, because many of my happiest — 
days are spent in working with the social 
workers, and there is perhaps no branch 
of our social life under which experience 
and theory combine to such profitable 
results. Any one who has gone through 
life meeting with success and sharing 
that success for the betterment of so-— 
ciety, as Major Higginson has done, 
must in the main agree with him. In 
this country we all began as wage-earn- 
ers. A few, very few indeed, can date 
their beginning back a _ generation or 
two, and why—when gifted by nature, 
or loyal to the teachings of a wise 
parent to practice thrift and economy, 
and thereby accumulate capital and 
benefit society—should they then become 
objects of suspicion? No one profits 
more by increased capital than does the 
man at the bottom. It is only through 
the capitalist that his conditions have 
been improved. I recall very well when 
the bricklayer worked twelve hours a 
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Houses and Laws 


Wilham Howard Taft 


; [AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE THIRD NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE IN CINCINNATI] 


HEN I received an invitation 
to come to the housing con- 
vention I sat right down and 


accepted it. In the convention 

i knew I would meet a lot of earnest, 

hopeful, hard-working men and women, 
social workers with whom I had not up 

_to this time had just the best kind of an 
understanding. There were some 
things in their creed that excluded me; 
there were some things they believed 
‘that I did not believe, and there were 

some things they thought I believed that 
I did not believe. I wanted an oppor- 
tunity to say that there are some good 

things that I favor! 

__ Our chairman has dealt with theology 
a little, as to where hell is and where 
heaven is, and he rather thinks they are 

here. I agree there are some phases of 
both very near at hand. And some ex- 
periences I have had make me think 
that there are worse places than hell. 

It is really a great pleasure to take 
part in a convention that is one of a 

_ Series that have done so much real good 
and that are giving earnest of. great 
tgood to be accomplished in the future. 
We have conventions and conventions. 

Some are political, others are social, 
and many are futile. I have known 

some of that kind. Some times they 
accomplish more than they seem to 
accomplish, but a convention which has 
brought into the housing movement so 
many active municipal authorities all 
over the country is a convention that 

ought to be continued each year, until 
the principles of good housing shall 
spread through the country and become 
part of the policy of every municipality. 

_ We have a real growth in the real 
brotherhood of man. There is a feel- 
ing on the part of the mass of people 

that we have been going along so fast 

in the development of our business suc- 
cess and in the making of wealth, and 
our minds have been so fixed on money 

“making, that we have forgotten those 

of us who have lagged behind in the 

face, and who, through their own fault 


or through the hardship of circum-- 


_ stances, have not shared the benefits and 
the comforts that have come with the 
marvelous development in our industrial 
and business communities. 
_ We have come to a halt, and many are 
_ turning to look around, to put their arms 
under the arms of those who have fallen 
hind. There is a real and sincere 
owth in. the feeling of responsibility 
the part of the fortunate many for 
e suffering and hardship of those who 
not enjoy the pleasures and comforts 
at come with a reasonable competence. 


That spirit has prompted many move- 
ments. It has worked with those who 
were sincere and had common sense, 
and it has worked with those who were 
emotional and haven’t had common 
sense. Therefore, we have had many 
exhibitions that were calculated to put 
our development of good-will in a posi- 
tion where it might suffer from ridicule; 
but those who look far into the sub- 
stance of things, I think generally admit 
that there is a great growth in the feeling 
of man for man, and in the desire to help 
along those who have stumbled and those 
who have fallen behind. The ridiculous 
exhibitions, if I may call them such, we 
have got to treat with the sense of hum- 
or that the American people have. We 
can laugh a little bit at them, and laugh 
a little bit without failing to rejoice— 
as we very well may, sincerely, and in 
our hearts—at this development of the 
feeling of responsibility of all for each. 

Perhaps I might instance some mani- 
festations of brotherhood feeling that 
might better have been omitted. The 
non-hygienic conditions in our jails and 
penitentiaries is, of course a matter for 
serious consideration and reform; of 


course they ought to be improved. 
But when a_ gentleman goes into 
a penitentiary and spends a week 


and then comes out and hurries to 
the newspapers and puts in large 
headlines the wonderful news that it is 
not pleasant to be in the penitentiary, 
and that he has pears rotting on his 
farm up in the Adirondacks that the 
convicts would like to eat, I think he is 
overdoing it a bit. Therefore, what we 
have to do, those of us who aren’t in 
the lead in this movement, and who are 
looked upon with suspicion, is to sep- 
arate the real movements and the prac- 
tical movements from those that are 
chimerical and may lead us to ridiculous 
results. 

But, in the housing movement we have 
something that is practical, something 
that can be done through legislation, 
and by the honest enforcement of the 
law. Improvements of this sort are nev- 
er easy. Great progress is never made 
without great effort and without mis- 
takes, without falling back and then go- 
ing forward. If reforms were as easy 
as some people think, and could be se- 
cured by legislation over night, they 
would not be worth the doing. The real 
victories are brought about by hard 
work and constant effort, and that is 
what you have to do here. Legislation 
is necessary, but you have got to have 
behind that legislation the public spirit, 
and the public interest in the work that 


shall force your legislation into opera~ 
tion. 

In housing reform we have a move- 
ment that is practical, a movement 
through which something can really be 
done, and not only really be done, but 
can be done by legislation and by en- 
forcing legislation. Where we part, 
many of us, from some of the theories 
of today, is that we believe that one 
can’t do everything by legislation; that 
many of the plans for the improvement 
of the future must rest upon the eleva- 
tion and betterment of the individual: 
that one can’t make men better in the 
sense of making character for them 
merely by putting into the statute books 
a law requiring them to be good or as- — 
suming them to be better than they are 
and attempting to enforce its provisions 
on that assumption. The only thing 
one can do in that way is to make votes 
and create disappointment. 

During the trip from New York to 
Cincinnati, I listened with close atten- 
tion to the experiences of two men who 
were pioneers in housing work, Robert 
W. deForest and Alfred T. White. 1 
was also greatly interested in reading 
the speeches that were made at your 
last meeting: the speech of Ambassador 
Bryce, for instance. Mr, Bryce never 
treats any subject upon which he is not 
informing. He gave us the experience 
of a man who knew something of the 
housing question as it is in England, and 
he pointed out some of the pitfalls that 
we may get into if we don’t look out. 

One of them was the rushing into the 
construction of tenements out of public 
funds. He said they found that where 
this was attempted in England, the temp- 
tation was ever present, as it doubtless 
would be here, not to be content with the 
erection of buildings that could be oc- 
cupied by the poorest class, but througi 
the natural generosity of public officials 
dealing with public funds to add some- 
thing comfortable here, something a lit- 
tle luxurious there—and what was the 
result? That the class living in these 
houses was a better class financially 
than that for which they were originally 
designed. He said this was the dif- 
ficulty that they had not as yet been 
able to overcome—and I don’t know 
whether they will be able to overcome 
it so long as houses are built by public 
authority. 

The great strength of all movements 
is in taking human nature as we find 
it, with the motives that govern men and 
human nature, and turning those mo- 
tives in the right direction. The great 
improvement we have made in medicine 
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in one direction at least, is in the will- 
ingness of the physician today to at- 
tempt to take away from the human 
body that which is evil, and which is 
developing the disease; and having elim- 
inated that, to let nature help. Sur- 
geons and physicians, let nature work 
it out and don’t interfere because nature 
seems to know more and have more 
skill than the medical profession. 

It is the same with respect to the 1m- 
provement of housing of the poor. Mr. 
White is one of the successful pioneers 
in the movement, because he showed 
years ago that it was possible to put up 
tenements of the right kind, giving light 
and air and water, hygienic in every 
respect, and derive from them a profit 
sufficient to justify the investment 
When you have pointed out the way to 
that result, then you can be sure that 
it is likely to be followed. When com- 
mon sense and profit enter in, you can 
count on human nature to help you in 
solving the problem. 


[ DON’T believe this method appeals to 

Mr. White alone; there are others 
here; there is our own fellow: citizen of 
Cincinnati, Jacob Schmidlapp. It is 
with him as it is with my friend, Jim 
Hill, who runs the Great Northern 
Railroad, one of the most delightful and 
genial men I ever met. When he gets 
really confidential and when he thinks 
you are a real friend of his, then he 
will sit down and make your head buzz 
with calculations as to the rate per ton 
per mile on the Great Northern. And 
so with Jake Schmidlapp. He is a fine 
fellow; he is interested in a ‘great many 
things; but if he is really intimate with 
you and confidential, he will take you 
in a corner, and if he does not make 
your head buzz with square feet and 
percentage on investments with refer- 
ence to these housing questions, I miss 
my guess. At least, that is the way he 
does with me. And yet, we have to 
bear these burdens; we have to stand 
these men because they are doing such 
good work. That is where we make 
our contribution ! 

There is another point in this housing 
question that interests me. The poor old 
courts and the poor old Constitution 
have been battered so much for the 
last year or two that it seems to me op- 
portune to speak a word in defense of 
the judges and that instrument that they 
call the Constitution. This occasion 
offers opportunity for me to ask whether 
it is not a fact that the courts, especially 
the courts of last resort and particularly 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
haven’t risen to the needs created by 
congestion of populaticn and insanitary 


conditions in the crowded city centers?. 


Haven't they construed the police power 
in such a way as to meet all the re- 
quirements of any sensible plan for im- 
provement of housing in any city of this 
country? There is not the slightest ob- 
' stacle presented by the property clauses 


of the Constitution nor any difficulty in 
shaping the police power to meet every 
requirement for a good housing plan. 
So I think we ought to permit a judge 
or two to continue exercising judicial 
power—just one or two—and we ought 
to entertain at least grateful reminis- 
cence of the Constitution that has lasted 
us for 125 years. ; 

The difficulty with respect to this 
housing question does not grow out of 
the court of last resort and the Con- 
stitution. The difficulty is in the judges 
that are close to the people, as they call 
it, the police judges. They are making 
a fundamental error by giving effect 
to the modern notion that they are not 
to follow uniform law, but are to decide 
each case on its facts, just likean 
oriental Cadi. If they are to continue 
to act on that principle you will never 
get one inch further with your housing 
problem. You can’t have an abuse in 
society, you can’t have any evil, I don’t 
care what it is, that there do not after 
a time attach to ‘it appendages which 
in the semedy of the abuse have to be 
terminated, feelings have to be wrench- 
ed, hardships have to be inflicted. What 
seems an inequity has to be done to 
some people in the interest of all. We 
can’t help it. 

I read my friend Mr. Veiller’s paper 
on over-crowding in New York. He 
said that if, while trying to deal with 
the lodger problem, by any chance they 
caught several lodgers and. ‘got them 
into a police court the person who was 
running the place turned out to be a 
widow always, with children numerous 
in quantity, though perhaps diversified 
in name, but all, for that morning, the 
children of that widow. Then after a 
little while the local political authority 
came in to see the judge, to speak of 
this widow and her ten children and 
how she had been struggling, and before 
they got through, the only penalty was 
a reprimand for the policeman who had 
made the arrest. 

Now, that decision was rendered on the 
facts of the case. It was without refer- 
ence to uniformity of law, but on the 
facts of the case—a method which ap- 
peals with much force to the judicial 
reformers of the progressive type. You 
can’t enforce the law that way. You 
must treat such cases of violation of the 
law without regard to particular personal 
hardship. You have got to punish by a $50 
fine, or it may be by short imprisonment 
if you catch the offending man,—and 
after we have suffrage if you catch the 
offending woman, whether she be a wid- 
ow with ten improvised children or not. 

What we must do is to have our 
judges, our people’s judges, wunder- 
stand that it is their duty to enforce 
the law, and to eliminate political in- 
fluence from their every-day judg- 
ments. If you can secure some punish- 
ment—if you can enforce in any large 
city three or four substantial penalties 
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you can help very materially to mak 
the enforcement of the law possible. — 


NOTHER important element i 

housing reform is that we must hav. 
good inspectors and we must have ma 
of them; and it is going to cost mon¢ 
Government is not going to be 
cheap business hereafter. Govern- 
ment can do lots of things, but it cos 
money and we must pay the men wh 
do them at least a living wage. I ai 
sincerely hopeful that the necessity 
having men who do efficient work 
earnest work, will bring home to all th 
people the necessity for the introduct 
of a new system, or rather the perf 
tion of the existing system of civil sei 
vicé reform in such a way that w 
we get an inspector who is a good 
spector, he shall stay-in. I am not go 
into a discussion of civil service refo 
I made a speech on that subject abo 
four or five hours ago, and while I a 
like the doctor who always wanted 
get his patients into fits because he 
hell on fits, I won’t talk on that subje 
I shall spare you. .; 

One of the obstacles we have in 
forcing the housing statute is the 
ficulty of getting money enough to 
the men who can do it. Such conv 
tions as this bring home to the munic 
pal authorities what must be done. 
is rather easier to get legislation t 
it is to enforce that legislation. Real 
the chief difficulty of housing statute 
is in their enforcement. One of the 
easiest things you can do with men 1 
to get them to enact laws that are goin 
to regulate somebody else. That is” 
secret of legislation that everybod 
knows who has had any experience. 

After you have a housing law on th 
statute books, you have to overcome fl 
selfish interest of the landlord. It na 
urally seems to him pretty hard, thi 
when he has a house that is not wor 
more than $5,000, he should be require 
to put’ in an improvement amounti 
to $1,000 or $1,200. He does not s 
that it is going to improve his proper 
It is human nature in such cas 
for him to kick, and to think th 
his property is being taken awe 
without due process of law.- But 
has to be done; those men have 
be taught that they must make that i 
vestment, and that if they comply wi 
the law, they can put their investme 
on a sound basis and can look peoj 
in the face when they collect their re 

We have something to do in Wa: 
ington in the way of housing refor 
We have finally got Congress to 
ing. When you have a great big be 
that is not looking at Washington, } 
is standing in Washington and look 
out toward the different districts 4 
toward the votes of the people, the ¢ 
ital does not command their intense 
tention. “ad iB 

While Washington is a beautiful ¢ 


with broad avenues and broad streets, 
laid out by a great engineer, supervised 
by Washington and Jefferson, there are 
alleys that should make an American 
blush to know that they can be found in 
the capital of the country. The city is 
directly under the control of Congress, 
and these alleys might be eliminated by 
congressional enactment and executive 
performance. I believe we are doing 
better. After four or five presidential 
messages we got rid of “Willow Tree 
Alley,’ and I believe they are making 
progress in other directions. Certainly 
Washington is a place where model 
legislation ought to be enacted and en- 
forced. There will be no trouble about 
enforcing it there if it is enacted and if 
Congress will appropriate the money. 
Now, with respect to Cincinnati. I 
looked through a list of reports from 
various cities and I could tell where 
we might expect the best results by the 
unfavorable, statements as to the con- 
ditions that exist in those particular 
cities. When I saw, “no congestion,” 
“no housing statute needed,” then I 
_knew there was lethargy, a smug feel- 
ing on the part of the authorities, of- 
ficials who thought filth and vice, and 
concentration of evil that had been 
there for fifty years, consistent with 
the growth of civilization and_ their 
‘remaining in office. That was a condi- 
tion they did not see any reason for 
disturbing. But when I saw a report, 
‘and I am glad to say I saw it from 
Cincinnati, that the condition is poor, 
‘then I knew that somebody was agitat- 
ing the question and somebody thought 
that there were bad things that ought 
to be made better. 
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WOMAN’S THRESHOLD 


Sick Folks and Flowers 
By Albion Fellows Bacon 


HROUGH the worst streets of 
our city there passed today the 
/ most welcome visitor who can 
enter any of its homes in time 


of trouble: a woman near forty, with a 
happy light in her clear gray eyes, a 


cheery smile, and fresh color in her. 


cheeks—our visiting nurse, Lydia Metz. 
I know she went today, for she has gone 
every day for fifteen years, with brief 
holidays. Even on Sunday, when she 
is not expected to work, she often goes 
from choice. Typhoid cases need her, 
babies choose Sundays as a day of ad- 
vent, so that sometimes it is her busiest 
day. 

It was about fifteen years ago that 
some of us “girls” who had started the 
first training school for nurses in our 
city took upon ourselves the support of 
a visiting nurse and the supervision of 
her work. It was only by the grace of 
their love for me and by virtue of mem- 
bership dues that I belonged to the cir- 
cle, for that was in my shadow days of 
illness when their enthusiasm was be- 
yond my comprehension. But with re- 
turning health and growing interest in 
life came interest in others, and it was 
good to be one of that circle, all so 
eager and able to give intelligent help. 

Once a month we still meet at one 
of our homes, as we have met for fif- 
teen years, to hear the nurse’s report 
and to discuss the best care of the pa- 


tients. What one has not experienced 
in sickness or the care of children, an- 
other has, and the wisdom of our family 
doctors is quoted and compared. But 
health is not our only consideration. 
Heartsease and soul balm must go to all 
our patients, and better living must be 
made possible. Anxiously every problem 
is gone over, and suggestions are reaped 
from years of housekeeping, nursing 
and mothering. It is a beautiful thing 
to see those dear, fine women heap the 
fruits of their home life upon the table 
of humanity. When I see their devo- 
tion, I can but think of the many other 
cultured women, of equal richness of ex- 
perience, whose children, older grown, 
are no longer a constant care and whose 
help and advice would be such a boon 
to less fortunate mothers, if they would 
only give it. For there are many sick 
babies that one circle cannot reach, even 
in our own city. And the women I think 
of would pity and help the poor mothers 
if they came begging to their door. But 
they let them die because they do not 
come. 

The visits I made with the nurse, 
when it came my turn to make the 
rounds with her, opened my eyes to 
many things that even friendly visiting 
had failed to teach me. With all I had 
seen, I was surprised at the amount of 
sickness we found among the poor. It 
was a revelation, too. to see pain, dis- 
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comfort and disorder fly before the 
skilled hands of our nurse. To see what 
disagreeable and hard things she had to 
deal with and the disadvantages under 
which she labored gave convincing 
proof, if we had needed it, that the great 
value of her work lay in the fact that 
“it was done with a missionary spirit. 

Miss Metz triumphed over the great- 
est difficulties. Often, before she could 
bathe a patient, she had to build a fire 
in the broken stove, and hunt and scour 
a pan in which to heat the water. Some 
of the patients had not had a bath for 
years, but she never flinched. Some- 
times she had to supply clean sheets and 
clothing from our loan closet. It was 
worth the trip to see her set the loafing 
husband to work at the wash tub. In 
an incredibly short time she would have 
the room in order, the patient refreshed 
and relieved, enjoying the food she had 
prepared. Then on she went to the next 
case. We had all sorts of patients 
and almost every kind of illness and 
hurt to care for. In the earlier days, 
before we had our tuberculosis camp 
and clinic, tuberculosis led the list of 
our cases, for fully half our patients 
had it in some form, not only the pul- 
monary affection, but tuberculosis of 
skin, glands and bones. 

No one could visit these cases with- 
out having an insight into our high 
death rate from that disease. We vis- 
ited a family in one old house where 
the father was dying of “consumption.” 
The baby was crawling about on the 
floor near the bed, and another child, a 
little older, climbed up and sat beside the 
father’s pillow. Flies swarmed over the 
patient and over the floor, and in spite 
of the nurse’s stern admonitions, he was 
untidy and careless. 
creepy feeling to be in the room a min- 
ute, and we knew that the wife and 
babies were doomed to his fate, to say 
nothing of those whom the flies visited 
and dined with. But ah, the ghastly 
faces and hollow eyes and the sound 
of that dreadful cough in room after 
room we visited, where the white death 
throttles its many victims! They were 
bread-winners, most of them, mothers, 
so many of them, whose little broods 
would be left to the care of charity. 

Pneumonia claimed its toll in winter 
and gave us many patients, when icy 
rains dripped through leaky roofs, and 
cold winds whistled through loose cas- 
ings, blowing the rags out of broken 
window panes. There was rheumatism, 
too, one of the worst enemies of the 
poor, for it cripples so many past earn- 
ing power. 

One old woman, coughing and hob- 
bling, showed us her cellar half full of 
seep water. “All the cellars in this 
row are this way,” she declared, “but 
the landlord says he don’t see no call 
to drain ’em.” 


It gave one a 


Disease Breeding Houses 


Most of the houses we visited had no 
cellars, and those there were proved wet 
and mouldy. Many of the dwellings 
were built flat on the ground, somewhat 
after the peculiar manner of the early 
settlers, who settled down wearily and 
hard when they lit. All through this 
part of the country are still to be found 
cabins built in wet, undrained hollows, 
with timbers laid next to the earth. No 
wonder our grandmothers were twisted 
and bent at fifty. The floors were rot- 
ting in some of these old shells. «In 
some, they were not only rotted, but 
holes were worn through, and a num- 
ber of families put their garbage down 
into these holes, because complaints 
were made when they put it in the yard, 
and they had no other way to dispose 
of it. The children, creeping about on 
the damp floors, had every stage of 
“colds” and often showed enlarged 
glands. 

In summer we had other troubles, 
typhoid cases and babies sick with dys- 
entery. In these cases the first thing I 
always wanted to see was. the water 
supply, for, with all the talk about im- 
pure milk, I could not forget the rigid 
discipline through which our doctor had 
put me in regard to our own babies’ 
drinking water. When two families 
that used one cistern both had cases of 
typhoid, and those families had sick 
babies, suspicion rested on the cistern. 
One look at it was enough, generally, 
for we could see floating trash and 
sometimes a scum on top. There were 
no lids on any cistern I ever saw, and 
when they were cleaned out there were 
ghastly and sickening disclosures. But 
it wasn’t only what fell into the cistern, 
but what seeped into it that made the 
water unfit to drink. Dishwater and 
suds, thrown on the soil about the cis- 
tern, lay and soured, until they grad- 
ually sank down and seeped through the 
loose. cistern walls. Loathsome old 
vaults, standing for years, were some- 
times within a few feet of the cistern. 

I took a bottle of water from the cis- 
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tern at one place, where a man was ill 
with typhoid, to show our board of 
health. It was alive with darting 
“bugs.” “I hev to strain the bugs out 
of our cistern water before I kin wash 
with it,” said a woman at another home. 
“Some of ’em drinks it, but I jest cain’t, 
an’ I go two squares to the school 
house fer drinkin’ water.” 

No wonder there was so much sick- 
ness in our city. We had one story-and- 
a-half frame house, the one room 
downstairs containing a saloon and 
grocery, with three families living up- 
staitfs in three attic rooms. ‘There was 
no sewer connection and all the waste 
water drained under the building and 
then found its way into the street. It 
was a wonder to me then, and is still, 
how a good housekeeper could buy 
groceries in that filthy place and in 
scores of others, little better, scattered 
over our town and other towns. In this 


place there was decayed grocery gar-— 


bage heaped in the yard, there were a 
a vile old shed and cesspool, and the 
swarms of flies from these buzzed back 
and forth over the grocery tables, walk- 
ing about on the cauliflower, berries 
and cakes, all uncovered in the dust. 

There was a row of old one-story 
frames, where sixty-one people lived in 
twenty-eight rooms. They had one cis- 
tern, without a top, into which fell a 
child of three years. 

In the attic of a filthy old tumble- 
down frame we found a man living with 
a crippled wife. The only furniture 
they had was a table, a chair, and a 
mattress, with an old coat for a pillow. 

We actually found a sink in one 
kitchen, but its waste pipe was con- 
nected with the vault in the yard, and 
the children were sick all the time. 

We found houses built flat on the 
ground which sloped from the alley to 
the house. In some cases, when it 


rained, the mud washed in on the floor. — 


One of these houses had a damp cellar 
and a bad cistern, and, needless to 
say, there were several cases of typhoid. 

It was surprising to see how some of 
the families who had lived in these 
houses got along. In one place four 
children slept in one bunk under the 
bed. 


Typhoid Among Children 


Four children were sick with typhoid 
at once in one of these tenements and 
at the same time a family on the other 
side of the house had it. The children 
had to go to the hospital to get ade- 
quate care. Two of them died. When- 
ever I think of those four little fever- 
tortured bodies—what it would have 
meant to me had they been my children 
—I feel something boil within me. It 
was a devoted family, of the better class 
of our patients, and they were as heart- 
broken over the two they lost as any of 
our circle would have been. The nurse’s 
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“HOME” TO A FAMILY OF EIGHT—A MISERABLE BASEMENT ROOM 


tale of their grief haunts me yet. And 
those children should not have died! 

All through the summer we _ had 
typhoid cases. Some recovered, wasted 
and weak after a long illness, unable 
for many months to help earn the living, 
so that charity had to come to the res- 
cue. Others died. 

I began to think that too many peo- 
ple were dying from tuberculosis and 
typhoid in our slums, and to wonder 
why something was not~done to check 
these “preventable diseases.” So many 
cases of dependency were due to the 
death of bread-winners, or their pro- 
longed illness from these diseases, that 
it really seemed as if prevention should 
be a matter of concern to the tax-pay- 
ers and those who kept up our chari- 
ties. 

_ We had so many, many sick babies in 
the summer, too. A teething baby 
hasn’t much chance, in some of those 
hot, stifling rooms, where the beds are 


ranged about the cook stove, and there. 


is only poisoned water to drink. It was 
hard to see them, wasted and white, 
moaning in their mother’s arms, or 
_ writhing on the hard bed. It brought 
to my mind my own anxious vigils when 
I saw them burning with fever. It was 
more than I could bear to look at them 
| lying on a straw tick, tossing their little 
hot, grimy hands in the same ragged 
‘dress, stiff with dirt, in which they had 
_ crawled over the rough floors. Some of 
_the poor ignorant mothers were afraid 
it would kill their babies to bathe them 


& 
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when they had fever. But the nurse 
was firm and had her way. We sent 
ice and milk, medicine and little gar- 
ments for the sick babies. We had a 
circle of young girls who provided all 
such things, a circle that now, as young 
married women, have established a 
babies’ clinic with a nurse of their own, 
and provide pure milk for the sick 
babies and instruction for mothers. 


The Babies of the Slums 


Those who fancy (not knowing) that 
the poor have blunter sensibilities and 
less feeling for their children than we 
have should see them at those times. 
“It’s all we have,” they cry, in an 
abandonment of grief. And those who 
say (not knowing) that “the poor pre- 
fer filth,” should see the pathetic grati- 
tude of the family when the nurse calls 
them in to see the change she has 
wrought upon the dead baby. All the 
tear stains washed away forever with 
all the horror of grime, pure as alabas- 
ter are the tiny features, silken smooth 
the soft curls. And, most appreciated 
of all, the little icy hands are clasped 
above a snow-white dress, with soft 
lace at the neck and wrists, such as in 
all its hard little life the baby never 
wore. 

No one knows how much that white 
memory means to the family! 

There is so little for the children of 
the slufns to live for, and such certain 
hardship is ahead of them that I always 
pity the ones who get well. The babies 


of the slums! Whenever I try to talk 
of them something rises up and chokes 
me. It’s the thought of one of my own 
babies setting its little bare feet on those 
slimy yards, among the sharp cinders. 
I never see them without a shudder at 
the thought of all that tender flesh will 
have to suffer—bruises, aches and ill- 
ness, hunger and cold—of the coarse, 
filthy clothing and wretched food. 
Worst cf all, some of them will have 
oaths and blows, and there will be a 
bestial life about them, so they cannot 
grow uD innocent or pure. 

Sometimes in our visiting we found a 
good woman who had moved temporar- 
ily into the larger tenements with her 
sweet little children, perhaps fresh from 
the country. She would tell us with 
tears of the sights unfit for childish 
eyes, and the vulgar profanity that kept 
them all terrorized. The head of one 
of our institutions for unplaceable chil- 
dren also told me of the vicious habits 
she found in children from crowded 
homes, where men, women and children 
occupied one room together, and no ef- 
fort was made to preserve decency. 

We saw too much of the evils of 
crowded tenement life, when a number 
of families used one old house, fighting 
over the cistern, the wash line, and the 
sheds, using the common stairs, gener- 
ally dark at night. In many of these 
houses were lodgers who came in tipsy 
at night, and there were young girls 
groping their way up those dark stairs, 
too. Some of the sequels of herded 
families we traced. to the penitentiary, 
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Some were poured into our ears in a 
dim stuffy bed room, where a young 
girl, won by the nurse’s kindness, told 
her pitiful story. 

How many of these tales of ruin we 
heard! But the awful thing was when 
the whole family took it as a matter of 
course. 

When we found feeble-minded girls 
among these cases, we threw up our 
hands. Where was to be the high-tide 
mark of misery and poverty, with our 
institutions already full, and no chance 
to segregate the feeble-minded girls 
who were the easiest prey? 

It was a world of shadows that we 
came into, the shadows of those great 
monsters, Poverty, Vice, Disease. They 
were with us and about us, and we saw 
two of them, Poverty and Disease, face 
to face in all their gaunt bareness. We 
saw only the slimy trail of Vice, in 
the undeniable evidences and sickening 
results. Its shadow was always over 
us and about us, but vice itself was hid- 
den away, denied, pushed back into the 
dark, so that it had all the horror of 
mystery that it had in my childhood. 

We had reason to look for vice in the 
tenements, rather than in the hovels, 
but the hovels had just as much disease. 
Many of our patients lived in single 
houses, that were often mere shacks. 
They had the advantage of the separate 
yard, which gave them at least privacy. 
But the unsanitary conditions were just 
as bad as those of the tenements, in 
many particulars. In some districts 
there are rows of old cottages, each 
with its miserable, sour back yard, old 
vaults and garbage, and the odors and 
flies that always accompany them. In 
the tenements they had all these, and, 
besides, the lack of privacy, the noise of 
many feet tramping through the bare 
halls, the fights and carousals, and the 
surging in and out of other tenants 
that makes sickness a nightmare. I was 
constantly impressed not only by the 
amount of preventable illness but of 
the great amount of misery that was 
entirely unnecessary and could have 
been so easily remedied by repairs and 
better sanitation. : 


Lucindy 


Our patients were found in many un- 
looked-for places: in sheds or stables, 
in the heart of the business district, 
over saloons or ware-houses, out on the 
edge of town. Down busy streets and 
up filthy alleys we went, to visit them, 
and one day I found Lucindy. 

She had married a handsome, drunk- 
en fellow, who had gone from bad to 
worse, till he brought her and her two 
children to real poverty. She had two 
rooms with brick floors, on the ground 
of one of the worst old rattletrap tene- 
ments in the city. There she was, sick 
in bed, thin, and haggard, but sweet 
and gentle as ever. I looked about 
the wretched rooms, and decided that 


the hours I had spent in training her 
were evidently forgotten. Yet what bet- 
ter could she have done in that hole! 

Her children were out on the pave- 
ment at play with the children of some 
vicious looking tenants. They came in 
when she called them, with modest man- 
ners, ragged and barefoot, and yet, by 
their sweet ways and the jaunty air of 
a faded ribbon the little girl wore, I 
knew the mother still tried to hold to 
the old traditions. But oh, Lucindy, to 
have come to this! 

Her story was tragic to me, because 
I knew her whole life. How many 
other tragedies we only glimpsed, read- 
ing one sad page when all the rest were 
sealed. 

I came to realize why Christ had laid 
so much stress upon our service to the 
poor, seeing how little they had besides 
hardship and sorrow. Sometimes on the 
scarred wall, above the bed, we saw the 
picture of a saint or a Madonna, and 
the pitying eyes always seemed to ex- 
change glances with us over the an- 
guish they looked upon.. And sometimes, 
knowing how their need had always 
drawn Him, far down the dim street 
I could almost think I saw a radiance 
pass. 


Friendly Visiting Interrupted 

Little by little this work had grown 
upon me, and yet all I did took only a 
few hours each week. It was all done 
when the children were in school, and 
would not need me. 

When the youngest child was nine 
years old, she suddenly lost that distinc- 
tion of age by the advent of a younger 
brother and sister. 

Twins! 

Some people have to account for 
everything. “Which side of the family 
are they on?” friends demanded. 

“Neither. They are a special dispen- 
sation, and came straight down from 
heaven,’ we answered, proud and ra- 
diant. 

“T hope you'll raise them both. Twins 
are awfully hard to raise, and if any- 
thing happens to one, the other is apt 
to go too,” some one said. 

No wonder that for two anxious years 
every breath was watched and every 
pulse beat counted. With two nurses 
and two infants my hands were full, 
without hunting up more cares in the 
slums. 

But when we felt that the seraphim 
had become naturalized citizens of this 
world, and were not in imminent dan- 
ger of floating off into the empyrean 
again, if a window or door were left un- 
guarded, a reaction came from the long 
tension of anxiety. I began, too, to worry 
about my old families, and stole a little 
visit to them, now and then, glad to get 
away from the nurses. 

One day my second daughter, then 
about eleven, came to me, all excite- 
ment: “Three of us girls are going to 


-ended it. 


have a club, and’. we don’t know what 
to have,” she said, adding shyly, “We'd 
like to do something for the poor.” 


The Flower Mission 


I suggested a sewing club, to make 
garments for the poor, but it was not 
to their mind. Lemonade stands, as a 
way of raising money for charity, were 
not to my mind. “A flower mission,” 
was my last thought, “and you can 
raise flowers, and carry them to ‘the 
sick people.” 

The suggestion was enthusiastically 
received, and as enthusiastically carried 
out. But when we found that our own 
neighborhood was too healthy and too 
prosperous-to furnish any “cases,” that 
The children went a few times 
to the hospitals, but they were too far, 
and we did not like to send them alone. 
As for the slums, that was out of the 
question. So it resulted in my taking 
the children’s flowers for them. They 
were so gratefully received, and so pa- 
thetically enjoyed, beyond my expecta- 
tion, that it seemed a pity not to go 
again. Why not have a flower mission 
for the whole city? 

Miss Rein was delighted with the idea. 
Our Visiting Nurses’ Circle promised 
to help, so I set. about to organize a 
flower mission, of which the three little 
originators should be a part. It was 
my idea that it should be a branch of 
our Associated Charities, and should do 
nothing but take flowers, or perhaps del- 
icacies, to the poor who were sick, or 
in special trouble or sorrow. 

How many nights the plans were in 
unfolding I do not remember. When 
they were all in full bloom they were 
presented at a flower tea, which I gave 
for the purpose. Our Nurse’s Circle 
helped with the tea, and sent me a wealth 
of garden blooms that made the house a 
bower. A number of young girls took 
lists of names among the guests for 
members, and subscribed themselves as 
helpers. Committees were arranged, 
some to get flowers, some to secure 
carriages, others to distribute the flow- 
ers. ei 

It was exciting, when the flower mis- 
sion opened the next Friday, to have 
loads of flowers arrive. They had be- 
gun to come in the evening before, and 
were overflowing baskets, jars and even 
tubs. The neighbors sent them from 
near and far, by messenger boys, by 
shy little girls, by colored coachmen. 
Florists donated huge boxes of roses and 
carnations; friends sent flowers which 
had served the day before as decora- 
tions for receptions; a neighbor brought 
the one perfect rose off her pet bush 


—it was wonderful how those flowers ‘ 


poured in. 

A generous friend had offered her 
verandah, and for a while that was our 
headquarters. Later I had the girls all 
meet at my home, and start from there. 
Under the trees, on the lawn, we spread 
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wut the flowers and tied them into indi- 
idual bunches. The twins helped and 
o did my two daughters, and other 
ittle girls. It was a iragrant task, and 
| most delightful one. There were 
reat pansies, tied together in clusters, 
oses twined with honeysuckle, sweet 
yeas, mignonette, and all the old-fash- 
oned garden flowers. These were laid 
n large pasteboard boxes, and a list of 
he places’ to be visited put in each box. 
Then the carriages drove up and the 
irls, two by two, with laps full and 
ands full’ and flowers heaped about 
heir feet, drove off, laughing, like 
‘lora’s own maidens. All of them were 
ociety girls, and some one remarked 
he appropriateness of sending butter- 
lies with the flowers. But their faith- 
ul work proved them to be bees, rather 
han butterflies. 

‘Miss Metz gave us a carefully pre- 
ared list, and the girls were not ex- 
ected to go to contagious cases. There 
yere many houses, besides, to which 1 
ould not send them, taking the last 
vad myself. The girls had arranged 
9 take turns, but some became so in- 
rested in certain cases that they came © 
ack every week. “Old Mrs. Todd will 
é disappointed if I don’t come,” one 
vould say. ; eae 
“Oh, Mrs. Bacon, it ain’t only the 
Owers you send, its them sweet girls,” 
aid one grateful old woman, who could 
ot praise the gitls enough. 

It was'a part of ‘my plan that a 
rief friendly .visit i was to be made 
yhen the flowers were delivered. 
Ve found that they solved the. first 
toblem of the friendly visitor—how 
9 effect an entrance—for hearts and 
oors flew open at sight of the blossoms. 
Big boys stopped fighting and came 
uietly and politely to ask for a rose or 
ansy. Little children crept up and 
azéd wistfully at them. The sick 
eached eager hands for them, “Shut 
n’s” wept for joy to clasp them in their 
alsied fingers. And when we laid a 
unch upon a bare pine coffin, which 
vould have had no grace of bloom or 
eauty if we had passed it by, it seemed 
0 be lamp and incense both in that 
lace of gloom. 

And so we entered into the Kingdom 
f All Souls, and found that the am- 
assador to the court of Sorrow.:needs 
© other passport than a handful of 
lowers. 

One thing that touched me inexpress- 
y was the fact that to be “flower lady,” 
S we were called, gave the poor con- 
idence in our sympathy. “Trouble 
yoman” might have been our title, for 
jot only did the family we visited fol- 
ow us to the curb with the last details 
f their woes, but neighbors put their 
ads out of their windows, and began 
own recitals. We listened and . 
ed as long as we could stay, emptied 


boxes of. the last flower, and came _ : 
with aching: hearts and a new... 


realization of the “inadequacy of relief.” 
Inadequate, indeed, are material helps 
for the needs of the heart. 

It was hard to get a few people, who 
had spacious lawns and plenty of flow- 
ers, and who, when they were ill, were 
overloaded with hot-house plants to 
see why we should need a flower mission 
in Evansville. They looked incredulous 
when we told them of families shut up 
in one room of miserable tenements, 
with only the pavement in front, and 
either a bricked space at the rear, or a 
slimy strip upon which grass refused 
to grow. “But it would be better to 
take them food,” they insisted. And 
when we told them that rarely did any 
one starve for want of food in our city, 
but many starved for friendship and 


beauty, we could see that we were talk- 


ing Chinese again. These people never 
visited the poor, and had no conception 
of how they lived. 


The Help of Friends 
There was really a good deal of hard 


-work connected with the flower mission. 


The president of our nurse’s circle 
spent many hours in her big beautiful 
garden cutting flowers for it. Our friend 
who sent a great tray of pansies each 
week, and other loving friends who sent 
their blossoms so gladly, found that the 
gathering of them was really laborious. 
Then, the girls who carried them gave a 
half day to the task. And, as leader, 
it took sometimes a day and a half out 
of my week. 

“After all, does it pay?” I asked Miss 
Rein, repeating the criticisms. “Does 
it pay?’ she repeated, with a radiant 
face. ‘‘Why, doesn’t it always pay to 
make any one happy if only for a mo- 
ment? And, even after the flowers are 
withered and gone, there is the memory 
of them, and of the love and sympathy 


they expressed. Of course, it pays.” __ 

It was confirmation of her words to 
find that some of our poor old paraly- 
tics, whom we visited every week, kept 
their flowers from one visit to another, 
even after they were quite dry and yel- 
low. They came to expect our visits, 
and would be moved to the door to be 
ready to greet us. In spring we took 
them boughs of apple blossoms and 
sprays of plum, and great bunches of 
violets—all the wealth of the country 
lanes and orchards. We knew, by the 
look in those dim old eyes, that the 
brick walls and unsightly sheds before 
them had vanished, and they were wan- 
dering in memory down the old shady 
paths that their childish feet had pressed. 
Broken words told us so, and we were 
fain to have them tarry there. 

We were always glad we had gone. 
Sometimes it meant su much more than 
we had dreamed it would. Into a 
dark stuffy little back room of an old 
brick tenement row, we carried a bunch 
of lilies to a woman dying of cancer. 
She looked up gratefully. “I can’t eat, 
you know, and the flowers are so re- 
freshing.” 

We didn’t realize, until we found a 
mother and father, strangers, alone in 
the city, weeping in an attic room over 
their dead baby, how much a few flowers 
could mean. One after another every one 
of their children had died, they said, and 
this was the last, a beautiful, golden 
haired child. Just to know that they 
had a friend, that some one cared, and 
that their baby wouldn’t have to be 
buried without a flower was a comfort. 
They had been fearful that it might have 
been different—and then we came. 

We could not go to our largest tene- 
ments without having an unlimited sup- 
ply of posies. At.Old St. Mary’s the 
children of the forty-eight families came 
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trooping out to meet us, and as soon as 
each little hand was filled, they would 
slip away to “their room” and put the 
flowers into a tumbler of water. Then 
they would fall into line again, for an- 
other turn. 

At one big tenement, when we had 
given all we had, the children clamored 
for more, coming after us like a pack 
of ravenous wolves, till the twins, watch- 
ing wide-eyed climbed into the car- 
riage seats in fear. I hadn’t expected the 
tenement children to follow us out, and, 
though I generally took the twins, they 
always sat at a safe distance, outside, 
unless, at some clean and safe place, 
where there was no contagion, I took 
them to the door, to speak to our friends. 
When they were old enough to carry 
little baskets, I took them into the hos- 
pital wards, and I shall never forget the 
way the old men’s eyes lighted up, to see 
the bright little faces. My daughters 
took turns going with me; sometimes 
they went alone, between times, to spe- 
cial and safe places. 

Our flower girls went to all the cases 
of the district nurse, and to others 
we could find, to those in distress, to 
the shut-in’s, and to the charity wards of 
the hospitals. Often we found a stranger, 
lonely and away from home, in a hos- 
pital room, and left a spray, with a word 
of cheer, in the name of friendship, 
where charity would have been out of 
place. 

Nothing impressed me more than 
the response the flowers elicited. The 
response to alms was, in effect, more 
demands. The response to our confi- 
dence in the poor was their confidence 
in us. Our friendship won their friend- 
ship. But the simple act of taking flow- 
ers, being an acknowledgment of their 
higher nature, woke into bloom their 
finer and sweeter qualities. Often I 
marvelled at the delicate expressions of 
appreciation, front those naturally rough 
and uncouth of speech. As in a mirror 
we Saw. teflected the image we set be- 
fore them, and I felt sorely how little 
was set before the masses of our peo- 
ple, |in comparison te what we might 
give them. Another thing impressed 
me, that, at sight of the flowers, for the 
first time, I saw. a gleam of inspiration 
in those dull eyes. 

There was nothing, in any. form of 
charity work, that gave me the satisfac- 
tion the flower mission did. From the 
first, the ugliness of the slums had hurt 
me in the same way as did the misery of 
the poor. In fact, the two seemed related 
from the time I began to visit them. It 
was not merely a sentimental notion, for 
the problem “HP or PH” persisted in 
my mind, and everything I experienced 
confirmed all I had read on such sub- 
jects. The power of beauty to soothe, 
to cheer, to keep sane, to heal, to uplift, 
was made clearer to me with each visit. 
When I saw how their eyes kindled, at 
sight of the flowers, I felt sure that 


Maeterlinck was right when he said 
“Beauty is the unique aliment of our 
soul.” And if that be true, some of our 
poor have to go further for that food 
than they do for water, for there are 
whole districts that are drearily ugly 
throughout. 

I used to wonder how the children 
brought up in the scenes we visited, that 
sickened and oppressed me to see even 
once, where there was no outlook that 
was not degrading and blunting to the 
soul, could ever keep that conscience of 
the eye that discerns falsehood of form 
and color. \ 

It startled me to find that, when I 
came back to my own home, after a 
round of the slums, it looked so much 
larger and handsomer than when I left 
it in the morning. If half a day had 
that effect on my standards, what would 
a few years do to growing minds, that 
had no other standards than those of 
the slums? 

“But they don’t mind it as you would, 
they’re used to it,” some of my friends 
said.’ What a comment on the deaden- 
ing effect of such an environment! But 
the ones who said that confessed they 
had never visited the poor, and they 
didn’t realize how many there had not 
always been used to it, and had been 
born to better things. 

But the children who were born in the 
slums? Were they to grow up “used to 
it?” Some of the wealthy owners of our 
worst tenements, who had children of 
their own, admitted the value of beauty 
in their choice of sites for their own 
homes, choosing a noble outlook, beau- 
tiful architecture, harmonious colors 


and fine lines in their furnishings, and’ 


excluding the ugly as carefully as the 
low. If it means so: much to our chil- 
dren, as we agree it does, why doesn’t 
it mean the same to the poor? 


Ideals and Hovels 


It is a wonder how one could expect 
any of the children of our slums to have 
any true ideals. How could we expect 
that out of those thousands of miser- 
able:“homes” should be born one archi- 
tect or artist, author, statesman, or even 
one decent citizen? How could we ex- 
pect one of them, when they grow up, 
to vote for civic improvement, or to 
stand for churches or schools? How 
could we expect any of them to be pa- 
triots? 

Crowded into filthy sties, with no 
room for a family circle unless they sit 
on the beds about the cook stove, with 
no sanctity of ‘home life, would “your 
altars and your fires” mean anything to 
them? Would “America?” They know 
only the street cobble “rocks,” only the 
gutter “rills,’ and the “woods and tem- 
pled hills” could have no place in imagi- 
nations atrophied in babyhood. 

I used to long to give the children an 
Aladdin’s lamp that would open to them 
a doorway into a higher world, or at 


least give them a shining ladder by which 
they might climb out of their gloomy 
prison. But what fairy could ever be 
expected to visit those sodden yards, 
where nothing could grow? Nothing 
but sooty little imps, or grotesque crea- 
tures such as peopled the underworld 
court of Peer Gynt’s Dovre King, would 
feel at home there. Even the “angel 
that tends to things” has to pin back 
his wings and tuck up his gown, to get 
through tidily. But still it gnawed at 


my heart, that aching to somehow give | 


them some food for their souls. The 
flowers we took were like crumbs to 
the starving. 

We took a suggestion from the mute 


appeal of the portulaca, that ragged 


flower of the poor, that bravely strug- 


gled to bloom for them, in rusty tin cans, - | 


on dusty window ledges, abeve the 
crowded streets. Home gardening would 
be just the thing, we thought, and start- 
ed out to redeem some of the waste 
places. Our generous flower patrons. 
sent express loads of bulbs and seedlings, 


and we had them set out in scores of | 


surprised backyards that needed them 
most. A few real successes made up 
for all the failures that came from the 


lack of supervisors we could not sup- — 


ply. One little girl spent a rapturous. 
summer in her bower, and others told 
of many happy hours of enjoyment in 
their gardens. We tried some window 
boxes in crowded tenements, above the 
traffic in the heart of town, where there 
were no yards, and the children were 
shut up in second and third story rooms. 


But it seemed such a pittance, an apol- 


ogy for all the bounty of bloom that 
May, even then, was showering upon 
the fields. Even then, I knew, children 
were gathering armfuls of daisies in 
the meadows. Little ones were lying 


in the deep grass under the apple i 
boughs, laughing to catch the scented || 


petals that drifted about them. 
The big’ wistful eyes that looked 
out of the little gray faces so hungrily 


at my flowers made me feel ashamed 
for the race, and putting my largest — 


bunches into the little hands, I went out, 
heart-sick again. Groping my way 
down the dark stairway to the ground, 
I passed on through the dusty heart of 
the town. Ahead of me, all the way, 
went a vision of a child whose light feet 
danced along the hill tops. The great 
free spaces of the country came back 
to me, the sun-kissed hills, the wind 
swept valleys. 
rain on the meadows came over me, that 
“breezy call of incense breathing morn” 
that held me spellbound in childhood. 

And these children were shut away 
from it all! 

Down deep in my heart came a knowl- 


edge that I could never rest until I | 


could do something—something to wipe 
out the blot of the slum, to lift. the 
shadow, the horror of its ugliness—to 
give “beauty for ashes” 
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IMMIGRANTS IN BRONZE 


Soot AN TEN MEUNIER 


Albright Art Galleries 
uffalo 


Nov. 20 —Dec. 22 


Carnegie Institute 
Pittsburgh 
Dec. 27, 1913—Jan. 18 


Columbia University 
lew York 


Jan. 27—Feb. 15 


‘UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF THE 
ALBRIGHT GALLERY OF BUFFALO, 
SIX AMERICAN CITIES HAVE 
JOINED IN BRINGING BEFORE 
Mab PEOPLE \ TRAE: ‘WORK OF 


fede DIAS -OF . THE BLACK COUNTRY*® 


All the anguish which A gesander pictures in the Laocoon, all 
the abnegation that Michelangelo suggests in the fettered and 
submissive figure of The Slave, Constantin Meunier expresses 
in latter-day bronze or plaster. And for the stressful agony 
of The Laocoon and The Slave—for the terror of this serpent- 
entwined body and the poignancy of this bent and suppliant 
form—modern sculpture here substitutes .a fortitude more 
heroic and profound, a resignation nobler and more tragic. 
EMILE VERHAEREN, the Flemish Poet. 


Museum of Art 
Detroit 
Feb. 20— Mar. 14 


Art Institute 
Chicago 
Mar, 19—Apr.19 


City Art Museum 
St. Louis 


April 26—May 24 
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Crouching Miner (above) 
The Mower (to the right) 
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‘In the field man 
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people must understand. It 


EUNIER’S | dis- 
tinction rests in 
the main upon 
one worth while, 
understandable 

monument which, while mod- 
estly termed A Monument to 
Labor, is in reality a tribute 
to humanity and its ability to 
endure. This piece so viv- 
idly illustrates the triumphs 
and tragedies of daily labor 
that even the most untutored 


is the common illustration of 
a work-a-day theme and it 
reveals the secret of the 
sculptor’s life, the pyschol- 
ogy of the man. He loved 
these laborers. He lived 
with them. This is disclos- 
ed by the outline, the group- 
ing of his figures. 

His four great panels in 
high relief and groups of de- 
tached figures are truly pow- 
erful outlines not of occa- 
sional but of daily occur- 
rences. They typify splen- 
didly four great adventures. 
is shown 
gathering the harvest; in 
the mine picking coal; in the 
glasshouse husbanding the 
heat of the furnace; and in 
the dockyard carrying mer- 
chandise. 

The intensity of Meun- 
ier’s feeling, his ability to 
concentrate and to transmit 
to others is illustrated in the 
glasshouse scene he chose 
for his panel on Industry. 
The posing of men engaged 
in this peculiar avocation 
was practically an impossi- 
bility. They are evidently 
caught on the fly extracting 
the broken melting-pot from 
the furnace, an operation 
fraught with danger to the 
men as well as to the remaining cruc- 
ibles, holding the amalgamation of earth’s 
silicas and metallic oxides. In the group 
before us, the head puddler is acting as 
foreman in the emergency of the mo- 
ment, directing and stimulating the men. 
Meunier has caught the general move- 
ment, the excitement, the temper of the 
occasion—an occasion which may hap- 
pen twice in twenty-four hours or only 
once in a season. The melting pots used 
in glaSs-thaking are made of clay; they 
hold the silica until it eats its way 
through the thin side. For the breaking 
of the pot there is no prearranged sign, 
signal or test—nothing but the cry of 
the fireman in the pit who, raking the 
clinkers, finds glass running like water 
upon the heap of cinders or partly burn- 
ed coal, or, perchance, the prongs of 
his fork may betray the leak. To bank 
the fire, rush up and sound the alarm is 
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SCULPTOR OF LABOR 
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CONSTANTIN MEUNIER 


the work of a few seconds. Panic may 
be the result. “All hands!” is the cry 
of the head puddler. 

_ The men vary in age, temper, disposi- 
tion,—all this the group reveals. They 
have been brought to the work by the 
hurry-up call. Some of the men are old. 
Others are young. Both qualities are of 
rare value this moment—the madcap 
abandon of youth and the older, more 
staid experience. Some have been call- 
ed from the clay bin where they have 
been treading to extract the air bub- 
bles, to locate tiny pebbles. Just as 
they are, bare-footed, they have had to 
respond to the call, 

The man responsible for the setting 
upon the hearth is the head puddler, 
here shown with a rude cap upon his 
head. His shout is the trumpet call to 
the others. Look at the visage of the 
man alongside clinging to the chains—its 


keenness and — competence 
compared with the foreman’s 
crude force. Note the draw- 
ing of the man guiding the 
wheel and the wild rush of 
feet of the others as they en- 
deavor to steer the car into 
place. It is all the work of 
a moment. The temporary 
steel curtain of the fire open- 
ing has been lifted and the 
fumes strike the faces of 
every man defiantly. 

In the cool depths of the 
mine Meunier shows a dif- 
ferent condition. He has 
contrived to show some of 
the miners working in nar- 
row channels, galleries, some 
of them only twenty to thir- 
ty inches in depth, with 
dangers from fire-damp, and 
cramp of muscle and nerve. 

But of the man, his equip- 
ment and his training, a 
word. After a time as a 
general serviceable worker 
in the studio of a fairly well- 
known sculptor, Fraikin by 
name, where he acquired the 
mystery of moulding, cast- 
ing, carving, Meunier stud- 
ied for three years in the 
Academy of Brussels, and 
later taught drawing in the 
University at Louvain. 

In the seclusion of this 
somnolent, scholastic town, 
he worked out his salvation 
unaided. His studio had 
formerly served as a dissect- 
ing room of the nearby med- 
ical school of the university, 
and was a grim sepulchral 
structure, tower-shaped and 
pierced by narrow arched 
windows, some of which 
were roughly boarded over. 
He never had an assistant, 
preferring to build the fire 
and execute the most rudi- 


mentary tasks with his own hands. His 


movements were swift and full of rest- 
less precision. He seemed made only 
of nerves and bone. 

“Absorbed in his work, he would light 
and relight his pipe twenty times in suc- 
cession, smiling at his forgetfulness, 
and, when things were going well, would 
softly whistle a strain from one of his 
favourite Wagner operas,” writes Chris- 
tian Brinton in a brief biographical 
sketch. 

It is said that Meunier was remark- 
ably indifferent to money, accepting but 
little from anyone and refusing to make 
duplicates of his bronzes. 

His work shows infinite patience and 
care,.and in it lingers the temper of the 
subject, seen in the shrunken faces, in 
the grey calm of the picture. When 
following keenly the movements of the 
workmen he used in his groups, he was 
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tireless, getting them over and over 
and over again in different attitudes and 
comparing, revising, enlarging. His 


method seems to have been to spend 
as much time as possible with the men 
in the workshop, the mine, the brick- 
fields, the forge and so to familiarize 


himself with the outline and character;,,. 


of the subject as to convey it to his 
larger work in his studio, a grey, dreary 
place dominated by the noble spirit, the 
incentive of which was undoubtedly ‘to 
illustrate the laborer as he found him, 
not to idealize him. 

This meant a perpetual running to 
and fro—from the men to the studio— 
making all the time such memoranda 
as he could, by means of chalk or color 
smudge. At times he would float upon a 
board a thin layer of wax, and with that 
as a Sensitive palette he would work out 
a naive likeness of the scene. Later the 
men—old or decrepit or the younger 
ones who were curious—might be per- 
suaded to stand—it could hardly be 
called pose—for him one at a time. 
They came just as they were, dirty, and 
in the costume of their particular trade. 


This transmission of the subject to the | 


larger clay or plasterine was sketched 
rapidly in a persuasive, skilful manner. 

Meunier was intimate with weavers of 
cloth, carvers, chair makers, button and 
stay-front makers and men engaged in 
kindred crafts. Many of them used the 
lathe in their industries, and when the 
little streams which furnished power 
dried up in summer or froze in winter 
Meunier turned their lathes for them. 

His deep feeling for the man tired, 
worn out, body and soul and spirit, is 
shown in his work, particularly in his 
illustration of the dock laborers, those 
who bore upon their shoulders stones 
or baggage, those who dragged nets 
along the beach spreading them to dry. 
With the dyers in their shops he shared 
experiments4washing,”’ wtiriging, * dip- 


wha 


ping, drying, cleansing, verily wallowing 
in their vats of steaming solution. With 
the farmers in the heat of the sun he 
bore his share of the toil. His Har- 
vest, depicting men cutting corn and 
women binding it into sheaves, is vig- 
orous—is true. 

A painter pre-existed in the sculptor. 
For years he used brush and color as an 
instrument of expression. Of the flat- 
ness of canvas he soon wearied because 
of its limitations and his inability to por- 
tray vividly the action and. the story. 

All the potentialities of bones and 
flesh expressing the motive and the 
emotion enjoyed is to be seen in Meu- 
nier’s work. It is to his close life with 
the laborer that the world is indebted for 
so intimate and conscientious a portrayal 
of the worker. True, it was a grey por- 
trayal, but the subject was grey, brutal 
at times, scarcely a part of humanity. 

The impassivity and gloom ‘of the 
miner, of the puddler, the thin, jerky, 
rapid movements of the glass-blower, 
the rhythmical gait and grave serenity 
of the plowman, the plodding of the 
job hand or the  fisherman—these, 
thanks to Meunier’s daily comradeship 
with the men wherein he noted their 
individuality and their temper are all 
shown in the language of the man of 
the street. 

It was fifty years before Meunier 
found himself. His triumph is the 
triumph of patience plus the knowledge 
of ancient precedent. 

In viewing Meunier’s work we recall 
with him the message and methods of 
the great Greek sculptors,—the wonder- 
ful strength of Polycletus, Myron’s love 
of the athlete, of animal triumph, life’s 
subtle passions as depicted by Scopas 


~ and Praxiteles and the intellectuality of 


Phidias. It was not theirs to depict in- 
dustrial scenes as we know them today; 
but they utilized to the full the occasion, 
the men and the ambitions of their time. 
So does he. 
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INJUNCTIONS IN LABOR DISPUTES 


Fackson vos 


COUNSEL, AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF LABOR 


heard to protest loudly of late 

against what they believed to 

be abuses of the injunctive 
ywers of courts. They protest especi- 
ly against summary commitments for 
tempt by the order of the very judge 
hose processes were said to have been 
yused, ‘and they insist that the question 
f their guilt should in all propriety be 
stermined by a jury rather ‘than by a 
idge who may have permitted himself 
| be swayed by deep personal feeling. 
o such protests it is replied that the 
urts have not abused their powers by 
astily or wrongfully granting injunc- 
ons, that the power of commitment for 
mntempt is inherent in the very consti- 
ition of courts themselves and that its 
kercise has been justified; while the 
ignity of the judicial office would be 
wered if trials for contempt were had 
efore a jury. 
Let us consider, necessarily with brey- 
y, some of the cases which have most 
xcited the condemnation of labor or- 
anizations and which have been taken 
y them as indicative of the hostile at- 
tude of courts toward workingmen. 
No judge has been more criticised 
ethaps than District Judge Dayton. We 
elieve that this criticism has ample. 
sundation and :that his decisions have 


| ABOR organizations have been 


FOR and AGAINST 


Ralston 


I 


Position of the 


ASF. ofa 
By Mr. Ralston 


largely tended to bring the law into 
contempt in the state of West Virginia, 
and to magnify the industrial difficul- 
ties existing in that state. In his of- 
ficial actions based upon the apparent 
belief that a suppression of natural 
rights’ would bring abcut peace, this ju- 
dicial officer has displayed an ignorance 


-alike of human nature and of the teach- 


ings of experience. 

We may take first the case of the Hitch- 
man Coal and Coke Company vs. Mitch- 
ell, et al., referring to nothing save the 
printed records as they appear in the 
Federal Reporter and made up by 
Judge Dayton himself.* From these it 
seems that the company prior to April 
1, 1906, operated its mine by the em- 
ployment of men affiliated with the Unit- 
ed Mine Workers of America, but on 
that day—without justification, as the 


1172. Fed. Rep. 963 and 202 Fed. Rep. 512. 


Fames A. Emery 


COUNSEL, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MANUFACTURERS 


company claimed—a strike was order- 
ed, taking place on April 16, the mine 
being shut down from that date until 
June 12, 1906, when, we are told, the 
company entered into a contract with 
its men, agreeing to run its mining op- 
erations upon a non-union basis. This 
so-called contract consisted of a mem- 
orandum card, signed by the men, read- 
ing as follows: 


“IT am employed by and work for the 
Hitchman Coal and Coke Company with 
the express understanding that I am 
not a member of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America and will not become so 
while an employe of the Hitchman Coal 
and Coke Company, and that the Hitch- 
man Coal and Coke Company is run 
nonunion and agrees with me that it 
will run nonunion while I am in its em- 
ploy. If at any time while I am em- 
ployed by the Hitchman Coal and Coke 
Company I want to become connected 
with the United Mine Workers of 
America, or any affiliated organization, 
I agree to withdraw from the employ- 
ment of said company, and agree that 
while I am in the employ of that com- 
pany I will not make any effort amongst 
its employes to bring about the union- 
izing of that mine against the com- 
pany’s wish. I have either read the 
above,.or have heard same.” 


It is then said that the officers ‘and 
agents of the union, knowing of the ex-: 
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istence of the contract, repeatedly sought 
to have the plaintiff reunionize its 
mine; that this had been refused and 
that they were seeking by threats and 
intimidation to induce its employes, 
bound by such contracts, to leave its 
service, break their contracts, join the 
union and prevent other men from en- 
gaging in its employ. 

This suit was filed on October 24, 
1907, and a temporary restraining order 
was at once issued, running until the 
next term of court which began Janu- 
ary 14, 1908. In other words for prac- 
tically three months, without even such 
an inadequate hearing as is afforded by 
one had upon affidavits, the defendants 
were subjected to the provisions of 
Judge Dayton’s order, and we may be- 
lieve that this delay in itself, without 
a hearing, rendered nugatory all the ef- 
forts at that time of the United Mine 
Workers to improve their conditions by 
strike. (That the conduct of the judge 
in the delay now pointed out was an 
abuse, we may accept as demonstrated, 
inasmuch as moved by protests made by 
labor organizations, the Supreme Court 
of the United States not only provides 
in its recent rules governing courts of 
equity of the United States, that tem- 
porary restraining orders should issue 
only upon certain specified showings, 
but makes them returnable not later 
than ten days from their date, and al- 
lows them to be even sooner dissolved.) 


A Drastic Order 


Among the provisions of this order, 
so granted without any hearing, were, in 
substance the following: The defendants 
were not to talk to any persons in the 
plaintiff's employ or about to enter it 
for the purpose of inducing such per- 
sons to become members of the United 
Mine Workers of America, or of any of 
its branches. They were not to visit 
the homes of plaintiffs employes for the 
purpose of inducing them, by reasoning, 
persuasion and argument, to become 
members of the United Mine Workers. 
They were not to go near the prem- 
ises of the plaintiff for the purpose of 
talking with or inducing the employes 
to join their organization. They were 
not to persuade the plaintiff’s employes 
to become members of the United Mine 
Workers. 

The attention of the district judge 
was called to the drastic and extreme 
character of this order by a motion the 
design of which was in effect to set 
aside the provisions above alluded to, 
and after long discussion, a motion to 
modify or dissolve the injunction in any 
particular, was on preliminary hearing 
overruled. Later the same propositions 
received consideration of the court on 
final hearing and the injunction was 
made perpetual without change. 

The judge passing upon this case un- 
dertook to fortify his position by refer- 
ence to a multitude of authorities, and, 


of course, in the judgment of the coun- 
sel for the plaintiff, these authorities 
demonstrated the propositions for which 
they were cited and logically followed 
by the judge. If this assumption be 
true, then, as it seems to the writer, 
the major criticisms indulged in by labor 
organizations, relative to what they be- 
lieve to be the tendencies of the courts, 
are more than amply justified. 

Let us consider for a moment the sit- 
uation. Certain men had entered the 
employment of the plaintiff, promising 
that they would not jein labor organiza- 
tions. If these promises were to be 
regarded as valid and enforceable in 
themselves throughou: the lives of those 
giving them, or even throughout their 
period of employment, they mearit that, 
no matter what treatment might be ac- 
corded, no matter what their sufferings 
might be, the men were not to take the 
most natural and orderly step known 
to workingmen in order to place them- 
selves upon a better footing. 

Still more, no one was to approach 
them and point out the advantages which 
might result from their connecting them- 
selves with a labor organization. What- 
ever such a step might assure them in 
the way of easier conditions in life, of 
assistance if out of work or ill, of fun- 
eral benefits, of protection for their 
children or widows, was to remain un- 
known. The man who should dare to 
inform them that by reason of organi- 
zation their fellowmen had been able 
to gain advantages in life, and that the 
possibility of obtaining these advan- 
tages was open to them, became by the 
very act guilty of having sought to bring 
about the violation of contracts, and 
thus became a potential offender against 
the will of judges sitting in equity. 

To these ends we find that the paper 
we have recited, was treated as if it 
really were a contract, instead of being 
a promise of no advantage to the coal 
company, except as through it, the com- 
pany might be enabled to bind up its 
employes to a condition approaching 
servitude, while no advantages were 
conferred upon the party whose liberty 
of action and freedom of speech were 
directly abridged, much less upon the 
outsider affected by such restrictions 
through injunctions based thereon. It 
cannot be that the law itself, properly un- 
derstood and interpreted, contemplates 
that when A shall point out to B that 
B’s material interests demand a change 
of his surroundings of whatever char- 
acter, A may be treated as having been 
guilty of an unlawful act. In no other 
branch of law is this the case and strong 
reasons must exist forbidding freedom 
of. speech to workingmen though per- 
mitting it to others occupying different 
relations in life, if the position of Judge 
Dayton be correct. 

The judge labors through many pages 
for the purpose of sustaining his views. 
Learnedly he reviews the law relative 


to trade unions, going back in the mists 
of antiquity to find a starting point for 
his thesis. In the. statute of laborers 
(22 and 23 Edward III) he discovers 
what he evidently esteems the basis of 
what he later tréats as the common law, 
justifying restrictions upon the action 
of workingmen. Of this statute it has. 
been said: 


“Every vestige of individual freedom 
to contract and to combine was shorn 
from the wage worker and his social 
status was reduced by legislative act to 
that of a bondman.” 

“Common Law in Force” 


Step by step Judge Dayton strives to 
maintain his position by reference to de- 


cisions finding their inspiration in the 


dying embers of the feudal system, and 
he arrives at the conclusion that the 
state of Virginia, and afterwards West 
Virginia, inherited the common law in 
all its evil and with the shackles it sanc- 
tified, for as he says: “the common law 
is in full force.” 

Having satisfied himself upon this 
point, he determines without difficulty 
that the United Mine Workers of 
America is an illegal organization and 
as evidence thereof, among other things, 
says that “it binds its members never to 
accept employment in place of a fellow 
member idle for advancing the interest 
of the union or seeking better remun- 
eration for his labor,” and that it binds 
him to cease work at any time he is 
called upon by the organization so to do. 

Furthermore he regards this organi- 
zation as illegal because “they under- 
take to require members of the organi- 
zation to surrender their individual 
freedom of action,’ although at the 
same moment and as a consequence of 
his decision, he declares a paper to be a 
valid contract, the purpose of which was. 
to restrict an employe from belonging to 
a trade union, overlooking the fact that 
the very contract, as he calls it, between 
the employer and employe, compels the 
employe to surrender his individual 
freedom of action. 

Again he found the labor organiza- 
tion condemnable because as he said, it 
assumed the right through’ its officers, 
to control the employer’s business, to 
shut down his mine by calling out the 
men in obedience to their obligation 
whenever it was deemed to the interest 
of the union, regardless of the em- 
ployers’ interests, although the supposed 
contract he sustained, involved a re- 
striction upon the miner’s freedom of 
action as dear to him as could be the 
employer’s. 

It does not seem worth while to dis- 
cuss at great length such propositions 
as were advanced by Judge Dayton to 
sustain a position so manifestly inimi- 
cal to the improvement of conditions of 
labor in this country. It is interesting 
nevertheless to note the real influences 
actuating his mind, consciously or un- 
consciously, which lead one to believe 
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that he spoke as judges often have 
spoken—not judicially, but as the repre- 
‘sentative of a particular environment. 

Many pages of the second decision 
‘quoted, serve to make manifest these in- 
fluences. Among other things he says: 


“All the evidence in this record goes 
to show pretty conclusively that the 
‘fourteen years’ struggle of this labor 
Organization since it entered into the 
compact with the operators of Ohio, 
western Pennsylvania, Indiana and IIli- 
mois, in 1898, to unionize the operations 
in West Virginia has not been in the in- 
terest either of the betterment of mine 
labor in the state, or of upholding that 
free commerce in coal between the states 
guaranteed by federal law, but to re- 
strain and even destroy it in West Vir- 
ginia, for the benefit of these unionized 
competitive states. . . 

“Tt is further, in my judgment, a com- 
bination or conspiracy against the rights 
of the many thousands of non-union 
miners in West Virginia who are en- 
titled to enjoy the advantages in their 
labor that nature has given them. But 
the question at once arises, how could 
unions carry out this contract with the 
operators in Ohio, West Pennsylvania, 
Indiana and Illinois to substantially re- 
strain or suppress coal mining in West 
Virginia, Kentucky and other states by 
unionizing them?” 


Then again, referring to the United 
Mine Workers of America, he adds:, 


“T further conclude that it is an un- 
lawful organization because of its pro- 
cedure and practices in that it . . . 
has by express contract joined in a com- 
bination and conspiracy with a body of 
Tival operators, residents in other states, 
to control, restrain, and, to an extent 
at least, destroy, the coal trade of the 
State of West Virginia.” 


It appears, therefore, to be a fair in- 
ference that what the learned judge be- 
lieved was, that if the caal miners of 
West Virginia were to become union- 
ized, the advantages of cheaper pro- 
duction now in possession of the coal 
mine owners of his state, might be large- 
y lost. To save, as he thought, this in- 
dustry in West Virginia, and to pre- 
serve the advantages the operators pos- 
sessed, he has displayed a willingness to 
go to the furthest extremes in the way 
of forbidding freedom of speech and 
action. 


Administering Justice in 
West Virginia 

It is not necessary for me to discuss 
with an intelligent public the proposi- 
tion that a court has no business to be 
influenced to any degree whatsoever by 
considerations of assumed pecuniary ad- 
vantage to result to any class of citi- 
zens of his own state over other citizens 
of the same state, or over those of other 
states. The judicial function is to ad- 
minister justice and not to insure com- 
mercial advantages even by keeping 
down the rate of wages of some of his 
fellow citizens. A want of comprehen- 
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sion of this fact on the part of the 
judge has, we may readily believe, added 
immensely to the industrial tumult from 
time to time prevailing in West Vir- 
ginia. 

Let us turn from the remarkable opin- 
ion of Judge Dayton to a decision of the 
Court of Errors and Appeals of New 
Jersey which, through its majority, 
takes a position equally antagonistic to 
freedom of speech, in so far as labor 
organizations are concerned, although 
this court is not believed to be un- 
friendly to the same liberty when ex- 
ercised by other bodies. 

We will refer to the case of the Jones 
Glass Company vs. Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers’ Association” wherein the court, by 
a majority of ten to four, sustained 
the injunction prohibiting the defend- 
ants from inducing any of the persons 
employed by the plaintiff under contract 
to break such contract by quitting the 
service through threats, offers of mon- 
ey, offering to pay expenses or “by in- 
ducement or persuasion;” “from ad- 
dressing persons willing to be employed 
by complainant against their will and 
thereby causing them personal annoy- 
ance with a view to persuading them to 
refrain from such employment;” “from 
picketing with a view to cause persons 
so employed to refrain from svch em- 
ployment,” and “from inducing or per- 
suading or causing or attempting to i:- 
duce, persuade or cause the employes of 
complainant to break their contracts of 
service with complainant or quit their 
employment.” 

We may discuss for a moment just 
what this meant in its practical applica- 
tion. If a member of the glass blowers’ 
union heard, or a member of his trade 
heard, that another pursuing the same 
occupation was contemplating seeking 
employment with the plaintiff, or was on 
his way to obtain it, he was forbidden 
from approaching that man and telling 
him that a strike was in progress and 
that the acceptance of employment would 
make him a strike breaker. He might 
not say to him, however much the 
speaker should believe he was truthful, 
that the plaintiff was unfair or wnitst 
to his employes, this being done with a 
view to induce the glass blower no long- 
er to seek employment from the p!ain- 
tiff. It would make no difterence how 
intimate the relations hetween the two 
glass blowers might be, the giving of 
advice against the presumed interests of 
the employer would become a violation 
of the injunction and render the of- 
fender subject to contempt process. 

Again, although in any other branch 
of industry, one person may advise an- 
other that the carrying out of a con- 
tract on his part will injure his health, 
his immediate well-being, or his pros- 
pects for the future, without any dan- 
ger of the interposition of a court of 
equity, a different rule prevails in the 
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judgment of the highest court of New 
Jersey, when the person giving such ad- 
vice is a laborer and when the subject 
matter of the advice touches upon a la- 
bor dispute. 

The New Jersey court, it is fair to 
say, in endeavoring to clear the way for 
employers to obtain workmen, acted 
upon a theory which has not received 
universal acceptance in this country, 
and that is that the employer is entitled 
to have his “probable exceptancy” of 
obtaining help clear from interference 
by labor unions. According to this 
view, no matter how oppressive an em- 
ployer may be, his “expectancy” of ob- 
taining laborers should be preserved 
for him upon the same basis as might 
be enjoyed by the most considerate. In 
no other state at any rate has so diligent 
an effort been made to protect an em- 
ployer from what might well be the 
natural consequence of his own stupid- 
ity or of his positive injustice. 


In New Jersey 


The action of the New Jersey court 
was had in the face of a statute which 
provides that “it shall not be unlawful 
for any two or more persons to unite, 
combine or bind themselves by oath, 
covenant, agreement, alliance or other- 
wise, to persuade, advise or encourage 
by peaceable means any person or per- 
sons to enter into any combination for 
or against leaving or entering into the 
employment of any person, persons or 
corporation.” The majority of the 
court nevertheless treated this statute 
as purely criminal in effect and re- 
garded the persuasion referred to as 
being merely such as, but for the stat- 
ute, would be punished by criminal pro- 
cess. 

When it is believed that orders of 
court relating to members of labor or- 
ganizations have been violated, the 
courts have dealt speedily with the sup- 
posed offender. The very judge who 
believed that his wishes or his inter- 
pretation of the law, however erroneous 
it might have been, had been set at de- 
fiance, has treated the act as if it were 
personal to himself or to his court and 
has proceeded to inflict punishment in 
a case which, in his judgment, affected 
the dignity of his own office. 

In our opinion this line of action is 
based upon a theory that sets at de- 
fiance that cardinal principle of judicial 
action that no man shall be the judge 
in his own cause. Strange it is that 
while we adhere with pertinacity and 
justice to the idea that all crimes against 
the state should be determined by a 
jury of twelve disinterested men who 
may fairly be supposed to represent the 
average common sense of the commun- 
ity, yet the offenses which are describ- 
ed as being against the dignity of the 
court and which are so often intensely 
personal in their nature, we permit to be 
tried by the man whose personal amour 


propre may so easily induce him to 
decide against the possible offender. 

This condition of affairs has excited 
for years the active protest of labor 
organizations, so many of their mem- 
bers having been the immediate suffer- 
ers.. We believe these unions are ab- 
solutely right in their attitude and that 
the courts in maintaining their attitude 
toward contempt cases are illustrating 
the natural tendency of officials to  en- 
large their own powers, a tendency 
which in this respect has been severely 
accentuated of late years. 


The Nature of Contempt 


What, in a few words, is the essen- 
tial nature of contempt? It consists of 
nothing more than an infringement of 
the orderly process of government. The 
legislature makes laws of universal ap- 
plication. The breaking of these laws 
may constitute a crime against the com- 
munity as a whole, never a crime against 
the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment. 

In a lesser degree, the court is a 
law maker as to parties coming before 
it. In each instance it says that such 
and such things shall or shall not be 
done, acting in so doing not as a power 
independent of the state, but as one of 
the instrumentalities for the preserva- 
tion of order in the community. Thus 
in a narrow and personal way the court 
fulfills exactly the function of the legis- 
lature, which acts in a broad way. To 
preserve order in the community gen- 
eral laws made by the legislature must 
be obeyed, and equally well for exactly 
the same reasons, the limited and re- 
stricted laws made by the courts through 
their decrees must receive observance. 

Similarly the executive, in many in- 
stances, is given power to prescribe 
rules and regulations governing indi- 
vidual conduct. The executive may 
take steps on the instant, just as courts 
may properly do on developments aris- 
ing in the court room, to stop the break- 
ing of a law at the moment of its pos- 
sible infraction, but the executive may 
not administer the punishment. That is 
left to a court and jury. 

Thus we see that two branches of 
government, with broad powers, go on 
without punishing the infractions of 
their commands, and assuredly no more 
natural sanctity attaches to the orders 
of a court in a particular case, than 
may properly attach to the commands 
of the legislature or the rules and reg- 
ulations of the executive. If this be 
correct and logical, and it may not, as 
we believe, be contradicted,—no reason 
exists why the judiciary should be given 
a power of enforcing punishment for 
offenses to its supposed majesty which 
other branches of the government do 
not possess. 

We have indicated that the attitude of 
the courts with respect to personal in- 
fliction of punishment for contempt was, 


comparatively speaking, a matter of re- 
cent legal history. The truth is that, 
delving into the history of the common 
law, the trade unionist in his demand 
that cases of this kind be tried by jury, 
has the older precedent on his side. 

So commonly have courts of equity 
exercised the power to punish direct- 
ly cases of contempt of their orders 
committed beyond the presence of the 
court. that the bar in general is sur- 
prised to learn that this power is one 


assumed only of late years, while in the ” 


beginning, cases of this nature were the 
subject of indictment or information at 
common law and trial by jury. 

Solly Ford, in the Transactions . of 
the Royal Historical Society (New Ser- 
ies, Vol. 
the origin of proceedings in contempt, 
finds that among the early cases, not 
one “was dealt with otherwise than ac- 
cording to the course of the common 
law, 1. ¢., by action, information, pre- 
sentment or indictment.” He gives in 
this connection a complete schedule of 
all the early decisions. Among the 
more striking instances, we discover 
that when the jury was abused in open 
court a jury was impanelled to try the 
case. When the chief justice was abus- 
ed in the same forum an information 
was filed. Even a conviction in a Su- 
perior Court for a contempt in open 
court was reversed by writ of error be- 
cause the offense was not tried by a 
jury. 

James Charles Fox in an article in 
the Law Quarterly Review for 1908, un- 
der the title of King vs. Almun, reached 
the same conclusion, citing a number 
of cases, one in the time of 21 Edward 
I, where an attachment was brought on 
the king’s behalf against one W, who 
was charged with trampling a prohibi- 
tion under his feet, and upon his deny- 
ing the contempt the case was tried by 
a jury. Again in the time of 3 Edward 
II, a man receiving a writ of prohibi- 
tion and throwing it on the ground, was 
found in contempt by a jury. 

In the year 1609,* it was resolved, 
upon conference between all the jus- 
tices and barons of the exchecquer: 


“That if a counsellor at law in his 
argument shall scandal the king or his 
government temporal or ecclesiastical, 
this is a misdemeanor and contempt of 
Court; for this he is to be indicted, 
fined and imprisoned and not in Court 
Christian.” 


Thoroughly reviewing the matter, 
Mr. Fox apparently did not find that a 
Court of Chancery ever exercised in 
its early history power to proceed sum- 
marily in cases of contempt, but that 
whenever its orders had been violated 
regular criminal proceedings were had 
against the offender in the Court of 
Star Chamber until that court ‘was 
abolished in 1641, and thereafter’ by 
the provisions of the act abolshiing « it, 

*12 Rep. 41. 


‘a definite punishment, like a fine or a 


3, 1886) in! exaiminine into were properly cognizable by a jury and 


- Contempt cases, but even as mild and ir 
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the powers exercised by it, so far’ as 
they were legally exercisable, were vest} 
ed in the remaining courts. © 

Prof. J. H. Beale, Jr., reviewing 
general subject in the Harvard Law Re 
view of January 1908 (p. 169), saic| 
among other things: } 


“Down to within a century it was) 
very doubtful if the Chancellor re | 
under any circumstances inflict punis: 
ment for disobedience of a decree. . . ; 
Anything in the nature of a sentence te 


imprisonment for a term, was entirely 
foreign to the process.’ 


The courts seem to have forgotten! 
therefore, that contempt proceedings 


that as Professor Beale states, until 
within a hundred years, it was very 
doubtful if the chancellor had ever r 
sorted to punishment for criminal con- 
tempt, reserving the process entirely 2 
the carrying out of a decree whi 

might otherwise have been futile. But 
they have not forgotten that contempts 

are ordinarily criminal in their nature, 
language to such effect being used . 


the Susere Court of the United Stat 
as well as by a great number of inferi 
courts. A very few of the many ex 
amples are the following: 7 Wheaton 
38; 20 Wall., 387; 221 Mo., 623; 26 Pa. 
State, 18; 117 Fed., 184; 191 Fed., 208; 
125 Pacific, 802; 129 Fed., 105. 


Unionist Request for Jury Trial H 


Considerations of space forbid ou 
enlarging the argument. Suffice it 
say that the foregoing shows that the 
trade unions are at least justified in 
their view that from the standpoint a 
right, as well as from the standpoin 


of the judges. When, therefore, the 
unionist asks that juries be allowed 
pass upon this class of questions he i 
not unreasonable. a 

It is not necessary that we sho i 
consider in this connection whethe 
judges have abused the power whic! 
for so many years they have, as it ap 
pears, assumed. The thing they hay 
done is, as we have shown, contrary t 
the first principles of judicial action 
recognized through all the ages. 1 
unionist is under no more obligation 
prove that wrong results therefrom that 
the mathematician is to demonstrate th 
accepted axioms of mathematics. Cer 
tain things are inherently right in lav 
as in geometry and certain other thing: 
are as inherently impossible if justic 
be a legal end. ; 

Yet the National Association © 
Manufacturers, through its representa 
tives before Congress, has resisted “t 
the utmost not alone trial by jury ‘it 


effectual a thing as the allowance 6 
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change of venue from a judge suppos- 
ed to be prejudiced against the person 
accused of contempt, although the 
judge before whom the case should then 
go might very possibly be influenced 
against the defendant by his surround- 
ings and relationship to the judge whose 
orders are supposed to have been of- 
fended. And, after all, as we have 


O TRANSLATE a_ somewhat 
E unfamiliar and abstruse depart- 
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ment of law into terms of plain 

daily relations for the lay read- 
er is no simple task. I must therefore 
ask for indulgence and patience as I 
endeavor to briefly formulate - the 
grounds of objection to congressional 
legislation now demanded by labor or- 
ganizations for the purpose of regulat- 
ing or prohibiting the use of the writ 
of injunction in labor disputes. 


First of all, I must ask you to con- 
sider the function of an injunction—the 
practical and necessary work which it 
daily performs, not only as an affirma- 
tive remedy but as a deterrent of wrong- 
ful action. Only by the light of its 
nature and purpose, and with a clear 
conception of the fundamental charac- 
ter of public and private rights con- 
stantly involved in labor controversies 
may we intelligently meet familiar crit- 
icism and probe the unsound legislation 
constantly pressed upon congressional 
attention. 


Probably no other legal remedy in 
_ common use has been more frequently 
misrepresented, more ignorantly criti- 
cised or more constantly misunderstood 
than this writ of injunction. Indeed, 
discussion before congressional com- 
mittees, no less: than in the presence of 
popular gatherings, would indicate a 
common belief among laymen that it is 
used in almost every strike and per- 
haps more frequently applied in labor 
disputes than in any other controversy. 
This impression produced by the vivid 
but loose rhetoric of passionate critics 
is dispelled by a very brief investiga- 
tion. For investigation discloses, strange 
as it may seem, that injunctions are 
comparatively infrequent in labor con- 
troversies, and that those issued repre- 
sent but a small fraction of the number 
granted in all litigation. For instance, 
a careful examination of the records 
_ of the circuit and district courts of the 
United States from January 1, 1903, 
to January 1, 1913, a period of ten 
years, discloses 643 injunctions, of 
which but twenty-six applied to labor 
disputes, 617 issuing in other contro- 
versies. 


What of state courts, one naturally 
inquires? Time will not permit ex- 
tensive inquiry. The record of a single 
typical industrial state should, however, 


pointed out, the real offense, if any, 
has been against the government of 
which the judges are merely the agents. 
It has been hard for the National Asso- 
ciation mentioned to understand that 
judicial processes are not essentially 
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illustrative. | Massachusetts will 
surely be accepted as an excellent type. 
Its Bureau of Statistics investigated the 
frequency with which the state courts 
had issued injunctions in labor disputes 
during fa period of ten years-—from 
1899 to 1909. The inquiry~ disclosed 
that during that period 2,002 strikes 
were reported. In sixty-six or 3.29 per 
cent, of these, injunctions were sought. 
In forty-six cases, or on an average of 
four times in each year, or in 2.24 per 
cent of the total number of strikes, in- 
junctions were secured. In nine of 
these cases, or .044 per cent of the 
strikes reported, there were proceedings 
for contempt of court. In two strikes 
of the 2,002 reported during ten years, 
there were two convictions for contempt 
following the disobedience of an injunc- 
tion.’ 


Rarity of Injunction Orders 


These interesting figures suggest the 
gross exaggeration indulged in with re- 
spect to the frequency and ease with 
which injunctions issue in labor dis- 
putes. It proves nothing respecting the 
principles at issue, but it goes far to 
correct the misconception, so widely en- 
tertained and so carefully nurtured, that 
the issuance of these orders in wage 
disputes is a chief business of the 
courts. 

The writ itself is no modern inno- 
vation. It was known under other 
names to the civil law of Rome, and, 
as we recognize it in our judicial sys- 
tem, has a clear history for 800 years, 
its use developing during that period 
with certainty and clearness. It as- 
sumes two forms, one mandatory, the 
other prohibitory. The former direct- 
ing the performance of specific acts; 
the latter, with which we are alone con- 
cerned here, forbidding the doing of 
specific acts threatening irreparable in- 
jury. It is the great preservative rem- 
edy of preventive justice, the chief 
weapon of the equity, as distinguished 
from the law court. The law courts 
looking squarely at acts accomplished, 
direct their judgments against things 
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more sacrosanct than the orders of an 
executive or the acts of Congress. 
Until this lesson be learned in court 
and out, as well as the other lessons to 
be inferred from the examples given in 
the earlier part of this article, undoubt- 
edly the trade unionist will feel that: he 
has just cause for complaint against 
courts. 


and possessions which compensate for 
injury done. Equity courts, facing that 
which threatens injury under circum- 
stances where if it occurs no subse- 
quent compensation is possible, issue or- 
ders to persons whom it immediately 
commands to do or to omit doing cer- 
tain things. Equity’s remedy, the in- 
junction, prevents what no law court 
can cure. 


Law and equity courts are thus the 
perfect complement of complete justice. 
The right to the preventive remedy is 
as great as the right to the compensa- 
tory remedy. If that were not true, 
practical justice would be not merely 
imperfect, it would be impossible. There 
would exist no power or means by which 
to prevent the doing of injury for which 
the law could afterwards supply no re- 
dress. But because we can prevent as 
well as compensate, the jurisdiction in 
equity arises only when the law court 
is impotent—that is, when the suitor 
stands before a chancellor threatened 
with irreparable damage and without 
an adequate remedy at law. 


Now the courts declare an injury to 
be “irreparable” just when the good 
sense of any citizen would. In a phrase, 
irreparable injury, justifying the issu- 
ance of an injunction, arises either from 
the nature of the injury itself or from 
want of legal responsibility in the per- 
sons threatening to commit it. From 
this we perceive that every man’s right 
to protection by injunction is predicat- 
ed upon the character of the wrong with 
which he is threatened and not the kind 
of persons who threaten it. It must 
therefore be evident that a citizen is 
entitled to an injunction in a labor dis- 
pute if a combination of laborers 
threaten his property with irreparable 
damage, just as under the same cir- 
cumstances he is entitled to an injunc- 
tion against a combination of business 
men or others who infringe his pat- 
ent, or restrain his trade, or injure his 
good-will, or maintain any kind of a 
nuisance injurious to his home or his 
place of business. 

But, it is said “injunctions ordinarily 
issue only to protect property or rights 
of property, but in labor disputes they 
restrain personal rights.” Let us an- 
alyze a moment the character of these 
rights. 

Needless to say, “property” possesses 
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no rights of its own. It is a right in- 
hering in some person to the ownership 
or control of things. It is not the mere 
right to possess, but to use something. 
Ownership is control. What I cannot 
use I do not control. A house, a store, 
a factory I owned but could not use, 
would be for the purpose of its exist- 
ence, valueless. Therefore no owner- 
ship is protected if the free and lawful 
use of the thing possessed is not equally 
protected. 

“The notion is intolerable that a man 
should be protected by the law in the 
enjoyment of property once it is ac- 
quired, but left unprotected by the law 
in his effort to acquire it. The cup of 
Tantalus would be a fitting symbol for 
such a mockery. Our constitution rec- 
ognizes no such notion.”—Justice Pit- 
ry, Brennan vs. United Hatters, 73 N 

Property Rights Intangible 

The difficulty with our critic is that 
he too frequently thinks and talks as 
‘though chattels and real estate alone 
were comprehended in the term “prop- 
erty” whereas a brief, common-sense ex- 
amination discloses that the most valu- 
able of all property rights are intang- 
ible, beginning with the primal right, 
which man possesses in his own labor 
and the fruits thereof. lf we pause to 
analyze that fact, we must admit that 
man owns the labor of his own head, 
no less than that of his hand; of his 
pen, no less than that of his pick; his 
learning no less than the reward of its 
exercise; his profession no less than 
his trade. Every exercise of mind or 
body possessing value is property, as 
much as the coat on my back or the 
hat on my head, the house in which I 
live, or the land whose fruits sustain 
my life. Nay, more, since we can ob- 
tain that which we need and desire only 
by exchanging it for that which is pos- 
sessed by others, the most commonplace, 
necessary, and, indeed, socially, the most 
indispensable of property rights is the 
tight of contract. 

These rights are not rare or recon- 
dite—they are universally recognized 
not merely by the technical rules of 
generations of judges but by the per- 
sisting agreement of all men of our 
blood. 
tal,’ said Lord Branwell, “was so sac- 
red or carefully guarded by the law of 
‘the land as that of personal liberty.” 
Our own constitutional guaranty of 
“liberty and property” has always been 
interpreted by our highest court to em- 
brace not merely the right of the citi- 
zen to freely use his power and facul- 
‘ties in all lawful ways, in the exercise 
of any trade, profession or business, 
but “for that purpose to enter into all 
contracts that may be proper, neces- 
sary and essential in his carrying out 
‘the purposes mentioned. This of 


*Regina vs. Druitt, 10 Col. C. C., 592. 
*Algeyer vs. Louisiana, 165 U. S., 589. 


“No right of property or capi- 


course without prejudice to the regula- 
tion of such arguments in the public 
interest. 

The Anthracite Coal Strike Commis- 
sion epitomized these great elementary 
rights which underlie all our civiliza- 
tion by saying: 

“The right and liberty to pursue a 
lawful calling and to lead a peaceable 
life, free from molestation or attack, 
concerns the comfort and happiness of 
all men, and denial of them means the 
destruction of one of the greatest bene- 
fits which the social organization con- 
fers.’””* , 


We therefore find, embedded in our 
daily experience, apparent in our cus- 
toms, that the common law and com- 


mon sense of mankind recognizes not 


only our lands and chattels, but the 
powers by which we acquire and dis- 
pose of them, and use them to our own 
profit and our neighbor’s benefit, and 
even the peculiar qualities of mind and 
body from which we derive pecuniary 
advantage, are rights of property en- 
titled in their exercise to the same pro- 
tection given to those tangible posses- 
sions which the eye may see and the 
hands grasp. 

Now, by the honest and efficient use 
of our powers and possessions, in com- 
merce and industry, we may earn a rep- 
utation; because of the quality of our 
product or our work, the promptness 
with which we meet our pecuniary ob- 
ligations, or by any or all those circum- 
stances of business activity through 
which esteem is won in the mind of the 
buying public; which creates in its pos- 
sessor a new property right as valuable 
as the factory which produces, the store 
which distributes or the skill which di- 
rects the production of a comraodity. 

This fruit of success and character 
in trade is termed “good-will” and we 
acknowledge its existence and value in 
the very heart of our laws and customs. 
We see it in our tariff acts, and the 
anti-trust statute gives triple damages 
for injury to “business.” So good-will 
is thus recognized not only as separate 
and distinct from the physical instru- 
mentalities used in the transaction of 
business, but it is frequently sold with- 
out reference to the realty and chattels 
in the use of which it has come inte 
being. 

Among the amendments proposed by 
the recent Ohio Constitutional Conven- 
tion was one limiting the remedy by 
injunction in “labor- disputes” to the 
protection of “physical property.” This 
would have withdrawn protection en- 
tirely from the intangible rights we have 
just considered, but, so clear was the 
popular understanding of the issue in- 
volved, the amendment was defeated at 
the _ ensuing election by over 17,000 
votes. 


‘Report Anthracite Coal Strike Commis- 
sion, p. 76. 
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Turning to another aspect of the mat- 
ter we must realize that this is a world | 
of conflicting rights, and our own free- | 
dom and privilege of conduct is meas- || 
ured by the equal privilege and freedom | 
of every other citizen with whom we |} 
come in contact. To recall a familiar | 
but happy illustration, you will remem- | 
ber the story of the drunken man who | 
shook his finger in the face of a stran- | 
ger and replied to the other’s protest | 
by saying: “This is a free country; I } 
have a right to shake my finger in your | 
face,” to which the sober one replied: 
“Your right to shake your finger ends | 
where my nose begins.” : 


“Applicability of Remedies 


Men, therefore, possess few absolute | 
rights; their exercise, at least, is gen- | 
erally qualified by the rights of every 
other. It must further be admitted that | 
there cannot be one set of rights or 
remedies for one class of citizens, and 
another set for another class under the | 
same’ circumstances. It must be obvious | 
that the right to a remedy, which is but | 
the means of protecting or enforcing a 
right, must depend upon the character — 
of the injury which menaces and not 
the kind of person or combinations who | - ; 
threaten it. We cannot, therefore, have | 
one principle of action for labor dis- — 
putes and another for controversies of — 
every other character. We cannot say 
that a body of laborers may combine to ; 
threaten injury and to do injury to 
every workman or business man who 
enters the employ or gives patronage to 
one with whom they disagree until that 
person complies with their demand, 
whether just or unjust, and still require 
the government to encourage an indi- 
vidual to enjoin or prosecute a combi- 
nation of business competitors who 
agree to. compel some one to do busi- ‘ 
ness in the way and under the condi-~ 
tions which they demand, or not at all. 
It is elementary, at least in this country, 
that all citizens, irrespective of class, 
color or creed, must be secured the pro- 
tection of the same rights, by the same 
remedies, under the same circumstances. 

Now, let us examine as briefly as we 
may the specific criticisms aimed at the 
use of injunctions in labor disputes. In 
this connection we cannot overempha- 
size the fact that we are dealing not 
with the acts of individuals but those of 
combinations. Let us then first examine 
the persistent contention that “a com- 
bination of men ought not to be en- 
joined from doing that which it is not 
unlawful for one man to do.” 

Ever since men united their individ- 
ual powers for a common purpose, man- 
kind has recognized that a combination 
is not merely a multiple of individual 
powers but a new entity in which the 
judgment and will of the individual 
components are subordinated to the pur- 
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Injunctions in Labor Disputes 


pose and motive of the combination. 
By the very circumstance of their na- 
ture and effect we must perceive that 
there are many things which may be 
lawful when done by one person which 
become unlawful and even criminal 
when many combine or agree to do 
them in concert. Thus, for instance, 
any baker in a given town might for 
any reason, good, bad. or indifferent, re- 
fuse to sell bread to an individual. It 
would evidenily be quite another matter 
if every baker in the same town agreed 
not to sell bread to the same individual 
in order to compel him to do something 
which they had in mind. The whole 
theory of price-fixing combinations, 
which we are struggling to control, 
rests upon that distinction. Every man 
has the right to charge as much or as 
little as he pleases for the thing which 
he desires to sell, but the moment a 

umber agree to sell only for a given 
price, an entirely new situation obvious- 
ly arises. So, from their very nature, 
the most elementary considerations of 
public policy compel us to deny that a 
combination may be permitted to do 
everything that is lawful for an indi- 
vidual. 


Innocent Acts may be Unlawful 


But it is further charged that injunc- 
tions issue in labor disputes which for- 
bid the doing of acts “in themselves 
innocent and lawful.” So, it is said, 
men -have been enjoined from “using 
the streets and roads,’ or from “per- 
suading,” or “visiting” the homes of 
workmen not on strike. To this it 
might be generally replied that when- 
‘ever the purpose of a combination is 
to do an unlawful injury, every act, 
however innocent in itself, is made un- 
lawful by the purpose for which it is 
done. But, further, “No conduct,” said 
Justice Holmes in a famous decision, 
“has such absolute privilege as to jus- 
tify all possible schemes of which it 
may be a part. The most innocent and 
constitutionally protected of acts or 
‘omissions may be made by a step in a 
‘criminal plot, and if it is a step in a 
plot neither its innocence nor the con- 
stitution is sufficient to prevent the pun- 
ishment of the plot by law.’” 

To take illustrations from practical 
litigation, we find miners in a particular 


i 


controversy enjoined from marching up _ 


‘and down a particular road for the 
purpose of intimidating other miners, 
who desire to use the same highway to 
go to and from their homes or their 
work. The right of the striking miner 
‘to the use of the public highway is un- 
questionable, but he may not use it, 
either by himself or in combination 
with others, to prevent equal access to 
it or the equally rightful presence of 
another upon it.’ 


*Aikens ws, Wisconsin, 195 U. S. 194. 
“Mackall vs. Ratchford, 82 Fed. 41. 


It is charged by Samuel Gompers that 
injunctions have been issued denying the 
the right of “free locomotion” or “free 
speech.” In the celebrated White case, 
it will be remembered that Daniel Web- 
ster asked a New England jury to con- 
vict of murder a citizen who was walk- 
ing up and down the street of a peace- 
ful village while another killed a sleep- 
ing old man in an adjacent house. The 
defendant insisted that he was merely 
exercising the right of “free locomo- 
tion,” but he was exercising that right 
for the purpose of informing his con- 
federate of the approach of officers of 
the law, and the jury held him as guilty 
of murder, because of his purpose, as 
the criminal who drove a knife to the 
heart of his victim. 


The quality of an act is made by the 
purpose or motive of the actor. So the 
Supreme Court pointed out in the Gom- 
pers case that an injunction which for- 
bade the carrying on of an unlawful 
boycott by printed words or symbols 
forbade the use of means innocent in 
themselves but used in this instance for 
the accomplishment of an unlawful pur- 
pose. As President Taft happily ex- 
pressed it, when a judge on the bench, 
the right of free speech 


“has never been supposed to protect 
one from prosecution or suits for slan- 
der, or for any of the many malicious 
and tortuous injuries which the agency 
of the tongue has been so often em- 
ployed to inflict. If the obstruction to 
the operation of the road by the re- 
ceiver was unlawful and malicious, it 
is not less a contempt because the in- 
strument which he used to effect it was 
his tongue rather than his hand.” 


The word “persuasion,” frequently 
made the subject of harsh criticism, 
has never been used in an injunction 
except in connection with other phases 
forbidding conduct of an unlawful 
character. No rule of interpretation is 
better settled than where a number of 
phrases are used the concluding word 
of many terms is given the construc- 
tion as of the same general class as 
the previous phrases. Thus the word 
“persuasion” is used as a general pro- 
hibition of “persuasion” of the same 
general unlawful character as that pre- 
viously forbidden in the writ. 


“The court’s protective and_ re- 
straining powers extend to every de- 
vice whereby property is irreparably 
damaged or commerce is illegally re- 
strained. To hold that the restraint of 
trade under the Sherman anti-trust act 
or under the general principles of law 
could be enjoined, but that the means 
through which the restraint was ac- 
complished could not be enjoined, would 
be to render the law impotent.” 


"Thomas vs. Cincinnati, 62 Fed. 822. 


®Buck Stove & Range Co. vs. Gompers, 
Oot Le S,, A418. 
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The Question of Jury Trial 


Another serious and plausible charge 
is that injunctions are issued against 
acts which are crimes, and through 
proceedings in contempt the persons 
committing these acts are deprived of 
trial by jury although the offence for 
which they are punished is of a crimi- 
nal nature. 

It must first be observed that this ob- 
jection is not peculiar to labor disputes 
but applies equally to every instance in 
which an injuction is issued. Thus in 
an action over title to property, the 
court, pending the settlement of the 
dispute, might enjoin one party from 
interfering with the other in possession. 
The adverse party forcibly interfering 
with such possession might commit as- 
sault and battery. The court punish- 
ing such person for contempt would 
punish, not the crime committed, but 
the interference with the property right 
of possession which it secured pending 
the adjudication of the case. 

It could be said here, as readily as in 
a labor dispute in which there were 
similar circumstances of forcible tres- 
pass, that the party was tried and con- 
victed of assault, without right to trial 
by jury. In many instances the same 
act may constitute a contempt and a 
crime, but the contempt is one thing, 
the crime another, and the punishment 
of one neither duplicates nor prevents 
the punishment of the other. 


“The law is full of instances in which 
the same act may give rise to a civil 
action and a criminal prosecution. An 
assault with intent to kill may be pun- 
ished criminally under an indictment 
therefor, or will support a civil action 
for damages, and the same is true of 
all other offences which cause injury 
to person or property. In such cases 
the jurisdiction of the civil court is 
invoked, not to enforce the criminal 
law and punish the wrong done, but to 
compensate the injured party for the 
damages which he or his property has 
suffered. * * * So here the acts of 
the defendants may or may not have 
been violations of the criminal law. If 
they were, that matter is for inquiry in 
other proceedings. The complaint 
made against them in this is of dis- 
obedience to an order of a civil court 
made for the protection of property and 
the security of rights.’” 

It is frequently said by labor leaders, 
and the implication has crept into the 
platform of a great political party, that 
equity. courts apply other and different 
principles in labor disputes from those 
enforced in other controversies, and it 
is insinuatingly declared “that no in- 
junction ought to issue in a labor dis- 
pute that would not issue in any other 
controversy.” But it may be asserted 
without fear of contradiction that no 
principles of law have been applied dur- 

‘Justice Brewer in re Debs, 158 U. S.,. 
593. 
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ing a greater period of time than those 
which underlie the issuance of injunc- 
tions in a labor dispute. 


The Danbury Hatters’ Boycott 


So, for illustration, when the Su- 
preme Court condemned the boycott in 
the Danbury hatters’ case, both as a 
violation of the Sherman act and an 
unlawful combination at the common 
law, it declared the combination dis- 
closed to belong to that class “which 
aimed at compelling third parties and 
strangers involuntarily not to engage 
in the course of trade except on condi- 
tions that the combination imposes.’” 


Some years before it condemned and 
penalized with equal vigor, in a like 
proceeding, a combination of tile deal- 
ers who combined to boycott other 
business men who did not purchase or 
sell tiles under the conditions imposed 
by the combination,” and more than a 
quarter of a century ago, in a criminal 
prosecution which grew out of a pecu- 
liarly vicious boycott in the District of 
Columbia conducted by members of the 
Knights of Labor, union men who. were 
convicted before a District magistrate, 
without trial by jury, appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
the ground that the crime of which 
they were accused, to-wit: conspiracy 
to boycott, was an offence so “heinous” 
in its nature at the common law that a 
person accused of it was constitution- 
ally guaranteed a trial by jury. This 
contention was sustained in an opinion 
written by Justice Harlan.” 

The argument asserting the pecu- 
liarly criminal and vicious nature of the 
boycott was made by the now distin- 
guished counsel for the American 
Federation of Labor, Jackson Ralston. 
So we perceive that at a very early 
period in the use of the boycott the 
members of labor organizations relied 
upon the ancient vice of their own prac- 
tice to escape the consequences of its 
use. 

So, too, in cases where injunctions 
are issued to prevent a labor combina- 
tion from procuring or compelling a 
breach of contract between employer 
‘and employe by intimidation, threat, 
bribery or even “persuasion,” the under- 
lying principle is not peculiar to the 
labor dispute. The protection of con- 
tracts against the interference of third 
parties is as old as English law. Our 
own Supreme Court declared on one 
occasion : 


“The same reasons cover every case 
where one person maliciously persuades 
another to break any contract with a 
third person. It is not confined to con- 
_ tracts of service.” 


*Toewe vs. Lawlor, 208 U. S., 300. 

“Montague vs. Lowry, 193 U. S. 38. 

*Callan vs. Wilson, 127 U. S., 540. 

™Tones vs. Stanley, 76 N. C., 355, quoted 
with approval Angle vs. C. & St. P. R. R., 
ie Sy 14 


In pursuance of the same principle, 
ticket scalpers. have been enjoined from 
offering to buy the unused portions of 
return trip tickets sold under a con- 
tract printed on the ticket which re- 
quired that they should be used only 
by the purchaser, and such scalpers 
were even forbidden to advertise that 
they would purchase such tickets.“ Thus 
is “freedom of speech and the press” 
strangled without protest under the 
operation of the same principle of law 
which excites the wildest rhetoric when 
applied to a labor dispute! 

I shall not refer to such matters as 
the issuance of restraining orders with- 
out notice, for not only is the practice 
recognized as essential, in some circum- 
stances, to_the preservation of the sub- 
ject matter of litigaticn itself, or to the 
prevention of irreparable damage which 
under some conditions the very no- 
tice itself would incite, but legislation 
proposed by labor organizations them- 
selves does not question the right or 
necessity for such orders. ‘And since 
it is obviously true that the necessity 
and propriety of such restraining or- 
ders cannot be denied in labor disputes 
without denying them in every other 
department of litigation, it is a waste 
of time to consider the radical sugges- 
tions of some exalted personages, and 
some less exalted, who would undertake 
to deprive a court of the right to issue 
any injunctive order without notice. 

I pass now from consideration of the 
general complaints against injunctions 
to the legislation which those who make 
these complaints believe they justify. 
Nor shall I now, for lack of space, re- 
fer to the so-called Clayton injunction 
bill which passed the House during the 
last session of Congress, but which the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate de- 
clined to report. It was well known to 
be a compromise with the demands of 
organized labor and it is therefore more 
profitable to discuss those measures 
which are officially endorsed by the 
American Federation of Labor and may 
therefore be presumed to express their 
legislative desires. 


A. F. of L. Injunction Measurse 


These are the so-called Pearre bill, 
drawn by T. C. Spelling, former coun- 


sel for the American Federation of 
Labor, first introduced in the fifty- 
ninth Congress,* and with — slight 


changes represented by Mr. Wilson, of 
Pennsylvania, now secretary of labor, 
in the Sixty-second Congress.” A later 
bill embracing the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Pearre-Wilson measures but 
more comprehensive in scope was pre- 
sented by Mr. Bartlett, of Georgia,” 

“Bitterman vs. L. & N. R. R., 207 U. S., 
205. 

H.R. 94. 

*H. R. 11032. 

Hoke aaiso 
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during the second session of the Sixty- } 


second Congress, and was re-introduced 
by him” and also by Senator Bacon, of 
Georgia, in the special session.” 


The officials of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, during the conventions 
of 1912-13 transferred to the Bartlett 
bill the endorsement given to its prede- 
cessors, Mr. Gompers appearing with 
the author and members of the federa- 
tion’s Executive Committee before the 
Commitee on Rules of the last House, 
declared that it expressed their desires 
and asked for a special rule that it might 
receive immediate consideration. It is 
now before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee-where Mr. Gompers has again 
approved it. 

This measure provides: 


1. “That it shall not be unlawful for 
persons. employed or seeking employment 
to enter into any arrangement, agree- 
ment, or combination with a view o1 
lessening the hours of labor or of in- 
creasing their wages, or of bettering 
their conditions; nor shall any arrange- 
ments, agreements or combinations be 
unlawful among persons engaged in 
horticulture or agriculture when made 
with a view of enhancing the price of 
agricultural products.” 

2. That no federal court or judge 
shall issue an injunction in any labor 
dispute or with respect to any agree- 
ment to enhance prices by agricultur- 
ists except “to prevent irreparable in- 
jury to property or to a property right 
of the party making the application, for 
which there is no adequate remedy at 
law.” 

3. That no right to enter into the re- 
lation of employer and employe or to 
carry on business in such relation or to 
do work and labor as an employe shall 
be construed to be a property right. 

4. That no persons employed in or 
seeking employment shall be prosecuted 
for entering into any agreement or 
combination with respect to a labor dis- 
pute or for, the purpose of enhancing the 
value of agricultural products or for 
any act done in furtherance of such 
agreements unless the act is in itself 
unlawful. 


That which is not unlawful cannot be 
criminal. 
tion as to the means which may be em- 
ployed, the first proposal can bear but 
one interpretation, that any combina- 
tion. or agreement among the parties 
described for the betterment of their 
conditions is removed from civil or 
criminal liability. The ends named 
sanctify any means for their accom- 
plishment. A more sweeping liberation 
from every form of legal restraint could 
not be framed. The McNamara con- 
spirators may have believed that the ef- 
fect of their awful acts was to better 
the condition 


*H. R. 1873. 
PS P9207, 
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And since there is no limita- 


of the workers, and the — 
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“SUNNY JIM” BEFORE HE HAD EARNED HIS TITLE 


The Home Hospital Experiment 


Combining Home Life and Hospital Treatment for 
those made Dependent by ‘Tuberculosis 


NEW YORK CITY COMMISSIONER OF CHARITIES, DIRECTOR NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING 


HEN a disease in a single 

city shows an annual death 

roll of ten thousand human 

lives’ and seizes yearly upon 
more than twenty-two thousand new vic- 
tims, evidently it creates an imperative 
problem. When the disease is involved 
with poverty in the family and conse- 
quent economic and social deterioration, 
the problem becomes exceedingly com- 
plex, difficult and baffling. There is no 
possible doubt that tenements are hot- 
beds of tubercular infection; conserva- 
tive estimate put thirty thousand as the 


number of cases of tuberculosis in the’ 


tenements of New York. 
Many of these cases are fathers and 
mothers, often with numerous children, 


*The Department of Health of the City 
of New York reports 9,981 deaths from 
tuberculosis during the year 1912; that 22,- 
752 new cases were registered that year 
and that 32,635 cases of tuberculosis were 
carried over from the preceding year. 
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and their homes are dark, dirty, un- 
ventilated, overcrowded rooms. Fre- 
quently several of the children are tu- 
berculous and all are inevitably predis- 
posed to the disease. Not infrequently 
the consumptive mother is nursing an 
ill-fated babe. In the sputum-poisoned, 
germ-charged atmosphere, incipient tub- 
erculosis is developing, unrecognized 
and unchecked. The infected persons, 
absolutely unsegregated in this close- 
knit family life, and opposed to separ- 
ation from their loved ones, constitute 
a deadly menace to their family and 
neighbors. Other physical ailments 
abound. 

But tuberculosis is not merely a hu- 
man disease. It is a social disorder, 
and the real problem is not alone the 
patient, but the family and the condi- 
tions under which they live. For con- 
sumption is a house disease and the 
logical way to, combat it is to attack the 
fundamental, predisposing cause, name- 


THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 
ly, the home working conditions. As 
these are basic in causing the disease, 
so their correction is vital to the per- 
manent cure of the patient and to the 
eventual welfare of his family. To 
treat the social ills, therefore, is quite 
as important as to cure the disease, for 
without social rehabilitation the disease 
is most liable to recur in the patient 
and to continue in his family. 

Based upon such convictions as these 
the Home Hospital experiment was es- 
tablished by the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
for the combined treatment of tubercu- 
losis and poverty among the tenements 
of New York. More specifically, the 
object sought is to demonstrate by a 
three-year experiment with a selected 
group of families that if sanitary hous- 
ing with ample sunshine and fresh air, 
adequate relief, including good and 
abundant nourishment, freedom from 
undue work and worry, reasonable seg- 
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regation, skilful medical care and con; 
stant nursing supervision be provided, 
it is possible: 

1. To prevent the spread of tubercu- 
losis from the sick to the well members 
of the family and particularly to pro- 
tect the children from infection; 

2. To cure those of the family who 
are in the early stages of the disease; 

3. To secure improved health and lar- 
ger earning capacity to patients whose 
cases are moderately advanced; 

4. To complete, at least in instances, 
the rehabilitation of the family, physic- 
ally, economically and socially. 


The Home Hospital occupies an en- 
tire section of the East River Homes, 
ideally located at 78th Street and John 
Jay Park. An open staircase leads to 
the 24 apartments, consisting of from 
two to four rooms each, including one 
or more bed-chambers with open-air 
sleeping balconies. From a sanitary 
standpoint these apartments far excel 
the most exclusive apartments in New 
York city. No expense has been spared 
to provide a maximum amount of sun- 
light and ventilation for each room. 
Even the windows, extending from ceil- 
ing to floor, are arranged in three 
sashes, so that when open two-thirds of 
the space is unobstructed. On the roof 
is a spacious solarium, with hedges of 
privet and geraniums. A part of this 
solarium is reserved for the patients. 
Here in reclining chairs they take the 
cure. Another part of the roof is a 


children’s playground, where there is 
no premium on fresh air and sun- 
shine. There they play and make 
merry remote from the danger of in- 
fection. Still another part of the 
roof is occupied by a fresh-air school. 

Three of the apartments are used 
for administrative purposes. One of 
these comprises the office and clinic. 
‘Another, a two-room apartment, has 
been equipped as a general store, in 
which are sold foodstuffs used by the 
families. The third apartment, on the 
top floor, has been equipped as a gen- 
eral kitchen and dining-room. The 
diet kitchen is used also for a class- 
room, where cooking lessons are given 
to mothers and the values of food- 
‘stuffs explained. 

In selecting families to participate 
in this experiment preference has 
been given: Ist, to families in which 
both poverty and tuberculosis are 
more or less incipient; 2nd, to fam- 
ilies believed to possess sufficient in- 
telligence to co-operate in the experi- 
ment; 3rd, to families in which de- 
pendency ‘is due to tuberculosis of the 
wage-earner; and 4th, to families in 
which tuberculosis of the mother rend- 
ers it inadvisable to keep the home 
together under ordinary circumstances; 
in general, to poor families made or 
kept dependent by tuberculosis and 
in which the disease is not more 
than moderately advanced. Most of the 
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families were already under the relief 
care of the association and selection was 
made without regard to nationality or 
religion. Some of the occupations rep- 
resented were: 


Men :—Electrician, mover, salesman, 
factory worker, laborer, janitor, clerk, 
peddler, barber, blacksmith, baker, 
plumber, cigar-maker, pocket-book mak- 
er, poster, teamster, painter. 

Women :—Housewife, maid, seams- 
tress, laundress, clerk, day-worker. 


A relief visitor of the association 
visits and carefully investigates the 
home conditions, and if she decides that 
the family is suitable, all its members 
report to the Home Hospital Clinic for 
examination. If the case is one which 
gives fair promise of being cured in a 
reasonable length of time, or even of 
such improvement as to restore partial 
earning capacity of the patient, the fam- 
ily is admitted. Selection has not been 
confined to favorite early-stage cases. 

Before a family is admitted its mem- 
bers understand definitely just what will 
be expected of them, and what they in 
turn may expect from the association, 
All able-bodied members, for example, 
must work and account to the hospital 
for the expenditure of their incomes, 
The patients, encouraged to work on 
tasks proportioned to their increasing” 
strength, are thus prepared for a re- 
turn to normal activity and to complete 
resumption of family responsibility. In- 
temperance is not tolerated. All in- 
struction and advice must be faithfully 
followed, and supervision of the home 
by the resident staff and attending phy- 
sicians must be permitted. On the other 
hand, the association supplies or su 
plements in each family everything’ tha 
is necessary for the maintenance of the 
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normal standard of 
medical treatment of the patients. 

When the family is about to be dis- 
charged, the securing of employment 
and a sanitary home completes the care 
provided. 

It is to be noted that treatment is pro- 
vided in this way for children too young 
to be admitted to preventoria, for pat- 
jents unwilling or unable to leave their 
‘families, and especially for the largest 
and, because of its irresponsibility, most 
dangerous class of sufferers,—namely, 
the more or less chronic second stage, 
but able-to-be-about cases, almost en- 
tirely unprovided for by other institu- 
tions. 

The advantages claimed for this 
method are—(1) the directness of its 
attack upon the home conditions as a 
crucial, underlying cause of tubercu- 
losis and its consequent poverty, (2) the 
readiness with which unsuspected, in- 
cipient cases may be detected and check- 
ed, (3) the exceptional opportunity it 
affords for adequate control of the di- 
sease and family, (4) its avoidance of 
the opposition, deterrent influence, wor- 
ry and other hardships inevitably oc- 
casioned by the separation of the sick 
from the well members of the family, 
(5) its preservation of the integrity of 
the home, (6) its care of classes of pa- 
tients who either could not or would not 
go to institutions, (7) its fostering an 
increase of earning capacity in the wage- 
earner and a gradual return to normal 
conditions, (8) its provision against a 
return of either the patient or family 
to the inimical environment where. the 
disease was contracted and is likely to 
recur, and (9) in its care not only for 
the physical but for the economic and 
social ills not merely of the patient but 
of the entire family. 


Medical Treatment and Results 


As its name implies, one of the pur- 
poses of the hospital is to preserve the 
home. Therefore, so far as possible, 
each family is permitted and helped to 
live a normal home life. ‘The medical 
régime adopted is that of the best sana- 
toria and hospitals, including regular 
physical examinations, weekly sputum 
tests, adequate segregation of the more 
advanced cases, open windows and out- 
door life upon balcony and roof, or in 
‘the park near by, absolute rest for those 
who need it, and a graduated amount of 
exercise for appropriate cases, and con- 
stant medical oversight, nursing care 
and home inspection. A fresh-air school 
for the children is held on the roof, and 
other instruction is regularly given in 
cooking, sewing, nursing, care and feed- 
ing of infants, personal cleanliness, hy- 
giene and sanitation. 

All positive and suspected cases are 
examined every six weeks, healthy chil- 
dren every three months, and healthy 
adults every six months. The results 
of each examination are recorded on a 
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separate chart, and only after the 
patient leaves the examining-room are 
the previous records consulted. With 
improvement, the patient spends the 
day on the roof, reclining in a steam- 
er chair. Extra nourishment is given 
him at 10 A. M., at 3 P. M., and just 
before retiring. Arrested cases are at 
first allowed to do light work for a few 
hours each day, care being taken that 
the temperature, pulse, weight, and 
physical signs and symptoms remain 
satisfactory. No special drugs have 
been employed and no tuberculin has 
been administered. 

Inasmuch as our adult patients are of 
a somewhat different type from those 
treated at sanatoria, it has seemed wise 
to classify them under the following 
groups: 

Group A: Cases with definite physi- 
cal signs of pulmonary tuberculosis and 
with tubercle bacilli in their sputa. 


Group B: Cases with definite physical 
signs of pulmonary tuberculosis, but 
without tubercle bacilli in their sputa. 

Group C: Inactive cases with evi- 
dence of slight healed lesions. 

Groupe D: Cases which have been in 


Condition on Admission 


Group A. Second stage arrested ....... 1 
Second stage active ......... 6 
Third stage active ........0. 2 
TPOEGIisistoteiat etetela «es eieta.bie's “9 
Group B. First stage active ........... 5 
Second stage active ......... 5 
Second stage arrested ....... 2 
TBE ameter aeye os eis ousale: a: eile 12 
Group.C. Healed apical lesion ........ 7 
Oil Plowedariees ce cieurc alain 6 nd 1 
"Tote lee ise he ateicidea a kacere “8 | 
Group D. Second stage active ........ 5 | 
Second stage arrested ....... 2-1 
— | 
Total iad wields wiawpia mens com 


*Died. 
*Discharged for drunkenness, 


Apparently 

cured. Arrested. Improved. Not improved. 
0 0 0 pe 
2 3 1 0 
° ove 1 1? 
“2 3 2 2 
4 1 0 0 
4 0 0 1 
1 0 0 is 
9 . 1 0 2 
7 
1 
8 
5 
z “7 
7 


41Dismissed for not being amenable to advice and direction. 


time to have 
(under six 


the hospital insufficient 
their disease arrested 
months). 

Excluding the one case that died and 
the one discharged as not amenable to 
advice and direction, the average gain 
in weight for each patient of Group A 
was 12 3/7 pounds, during an average 
residence of 273 days at the hospital. 

Disregarding the one case discharged 
for drunkenness and the one for failure 
to follow advice and direction, the aver- 
age gain in weight fcr each patient in 
Group B was 11 pounds during an aver- 
age residence of 269.4 days. 

The patients of Group C have all 
worked hard, only 2 of them having had 
a short period of “rest cure” after ad- 
mission. 

All cases in Group D have improved. 
One gained 1934 pounds in 90 days. 

The striking feature of practically every 
case is the marked gain in weight dur- 
ing the first two months of residence at 
the hospital. This in itself is convinc- 


ing testimony of the inimical influence 
of tenement housing and living condi- 
tions. 

The reports on cases in these groups 
may be thus summarized: 


Present Condition 
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WHERE BABY SLEEPS 


The attending physician visits and 
holds clinics at the hospital on Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday of 
each week. One evening each month 
he meets all the patients in class con- 
ference. These gatherings are informal, 
the patients being encouraged to discuss 
their condition and ask questions. The 
first meetings are devoted chiefly to 
talks on etiology, prophylaxis, and treat- 
ment of tuberculosis. Great stress is 
laid on how to prevent infecting others. 
The salient features of the treatment, 
viz., plenty of fresh air, sunshine, good 
food, rest and freedom from worry, and 
hearty co-operation with their medical 
advisers are strongly emphasized. It is 
astonishing how readily the patients 
grasp these cardinal points. At each 
meeting, patients who have not gained 
are chosen as typical ior discussion. Af- 
ter reviewing the daily program of these 
persons the class promptly explains why 
the patient in question has not gained. 
These informal talks are of great educa- 
tional value, and the dissemination of 
the principles of correct living among 
neighborhood families is already evi- 


denced by frequent visits to the 
clinic of mothers living near by. The 
patients or members of their fam- 


ilies have told them how they should 
live “to be healthy,’ and they. come 
for further guidance. This advice is 
always cheerfully given, and it is our 
purpose, in the near future, to give a 
series of brief talks to the mothers in 
‘the nearby tenements on the principles 
of hygienic living. 

But even if adult cases had failed to 
show improvement, the experiment 
would be well worth while from the 
viewpoint of the excellent results ob- 
tained with the children and infants. 
Nothing is more gratifying than to see 
these marasmic infants and puny chil- 
dren rapidly develop into healthy and 
happy youngsters. Upon admission over 
30 per cent. were underdeveloped, pale 
misfits—candidates for the so-called 
latent or pre-tuberculosis class. 


It would seem that the fundamental 
causes of the wide-spread prevalence 
of infection among tenement  chil- 
dren are unquestionably ignorance of 
hygiene and close contact with the in- 
fected members of the family. Both of 
these causes are removed under the 
Home Hospital régime. The children 
lead an existence practically isolated 
from the infected adults, and are given 
every hygienic advantage. They are 
well fed, receiving extra nourishment 
twice daily. They spend the entire day 
in the fresh air, and at night sleep in 
bed-rooms with the windows wide open. 

Realizing the great difficulty of diag- 
nosing pulmonary tuberculosis in chil- 
dren, and also the difference of opinion 
among specialists as to what combina- 
tion of symptoms constitutes active pul- 
monary tuberculosis, we have adopted 
the expedient of classifying our suspect- 
ed children under two groups: 


Group A: Patients—Those under 
twelve years of age who present the 
following symptoms: 

1. Under weight for age. 

2. Constant or frequent cough. 

3. Occasional or constant temperature 
of undiscoverable origin. 

4. Rales near one or both nipples 
(constant or inconstant), interscapular 
dullness. 

5. Positive von Pirquet reaction (un- 
der four years). 
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Group B: Suspects—Those who are 
delicate and present some of the above; 
symptoms and _ physical signs, 

According to this classification, of 65) 
children under care, we find 16 patients | 
and 18 suspects. In other words, 24 
per cent. of the children who have tuber- | 
cular parentage already have thoracic | 
tuberculosis, and another 27 per cent. are | 
excellent candidates for the disease. No- 


doubt a2 similar appalling percentage | 
holds true in thousands of tenement — 
children. 


Most of the children presented pathol 
logical conditions which contributed to 
their poor health and lack of develop- - 
ment. Eighty-six per cent. had enlarged — 
glands,70 per cent. enlarged tonsils, | 
66 per cent. adenoids, 53 per cent, de- | 
cayed teeth, 11 per cent. defective eye-— 
sight, and 8 per cent. phimosis. Tonsil-_ 
lectomy and adenoidectomy have been 
performed, respectively, in 36 and 38 
cases. Following these operations there — 
have been a distinct subsidence of 
the enlarged cervical glands and a mark- 
ed diminution in disease of the middle 
ear. Many of these cases before oper- 
ation gave histories of repeated colds. 
Almost none have developed nasal ca- 
tarrh or bronchitis since operation. 

Generous gain in weight is but a 
mild index of the marked general im- 
provement in the children’s appearance. — 
The pale, puny type with sunken eyes 
and forlorn expressions have changed to 
wholesome, bright-eyed, happy boys and 
girls. Witness: 


2 


Florence, aged four years, on admis-— 
sion was a pale, puny, mouth-breathing — 
child, with enlarged cervical glands, 
large adenoids, and tonsils. She was 
running a fever of 102.2° F. and gave a_ 
strongly positive von Pirquet reaction. 
Her mother was a moderately advanced 
active case with no bacilli. The child’s 
treatment consisted of fresh air, extra — 
nourishment, and removal of adenoids 
and tonsils. Her last note reads: “Child 
is completely changed, is wholesome 
looking and much improved by removal — 
of tonsils and adenoids, breathes with 
mouth closed, glands small, cheeks rosy, © 
eyes bright, no temperature. Gain in 
weight, 64%4 pounds.” 


The infants have perhaps shown the | 
greatest improvement. Of 16, 2 are con- 
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sidered patients and 5 suspects. Upon 
admission 9 were marasmic and 3 seem- 
ed hopeless. These few pounds of whin- 
ing misery were placed in cribs on the 
roof, where there is always a cool breeze. 
Careful formula feeding, good nursing, 
“patience and hope” have had their re- 
ward. ach week has brought results. 


_ Witness, again, Howard, who’ was 
three months old on admission and 
weighed but 7 pounds—4¥4 pounds un- 
der normal. He was a typical maras- 
mic child, whined continuously, had not 
enough vitality to nurse, and retained 
practically no nourishment. The child 
was put in a crib on the roof, and, with 
careful nursing and formula feeding, 
gained at the rate of 6.4 ounces per 
week, reaching a weight of 17 pounds, 
and 5 ounces in six months, the nor- 
mal weight for a healthy child of his 
age. ‘His rapid gain has continued, and 
at present’ he weighs 2314 pounds. He 
walks alone and his ever-happy and 
smiling countenance has won for him 
the name of “Sunny Jim.” 


_ Comparative Cost of Treatment 


When the Home Hospital experiment 
was proposed the Association expressed 
the belief that the cost of treating com- 
bined dependency and tuberculosis would 
be less than the plan of caring for the 
sick in a hospital or sanatorium plus 
relief of well members of the family, 
either in their home or in an institution. 
What was a theory a year ago is now a 
fact, established by twelve months of ex- 
perimentation. 

The per capita cost of maintenance 
in prominent tuberculosis hospitals and 
sanatoria in New York state ranges 
from $0.99 to $2.50 a day. 


Base upon these figures compari- 
sons have been made with the cost of 
maintaining families at the Home Hos- 
pital a greater part of the year. Three 
typical tuberculous families that relief 
societies are usually called upon to aid 
have been selected: 

1. Bowh parents (chief wage-earners) 
and usually one or more children afflict- 
ed. 

2. The father (principal wage-earner) 
and perhaps one or more of the children 
having tuberculosis. 

3. The mother (housekeeper) and 
probably one or more of the children 
tuberculous. 

In computing the cost of administra- 
tion and supervision for the families at 
the Home Hospital we have distributed 
the entire amount among all the mem- 
bers equally, the sick and the well. This 
amounts to 20 cents a day per person. 
We believe that this is the only fair 
method. Those who are not afflicted 
with tuberculosis have received much 
edical supervision to prevent the 
ead of infection in each family. If, 
however, the cost of administration and 

pervision were charged to the patients 

y, the per capita cost per patient 

uld amount to 35 cents a day. 


~ cost price. 
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THE ROOF PLAYGROUND 


In its effort to keep the cost of main- 
tenance as low as possible, and for the 
purpose of experimenting in co-opera- 
tive buying, the association established 
a store in one of the two-room apart- 
ments on the ground floor. 

The store carries constantly a regular 
supply of staple food products and 


nomical, whereas it was found necessary 
to urge several families to buy more 
than they had ordered. In this way it 
has been possible to regulate the quality, 
quantity and variety of food used. 

As shown by the table (page 586) the 
total living expenses of the 27 families 
of the hospital during the year has 


COST OF INSTITUTIONAL AND HOME HOSPITAL CARE 
FAMILY OF CLASS 1: Father.and mother tuberculous. 


Mather Advanced —nospital . .). vic /erke ccf void nie bie sds ce esaeree SLOLD 
Mother, incipient—sanatorium 8.96 
5 children, —orphanage 11.45 
Total weekly cost institutional care .................... $30,66 
Total weekly cost at Home Hospital ..............000005 26.93 
FAMILY OF CLASS 2: Father and children tuberculous; mother and one child well. 
Plan A Father and sick children in institutions; mother at work, 
keeping well child. L 
DUPE OEPOS LEA Ne cies fee tera ei eusite eset pisvloleite sini = 6 ele ole wie phe sipnaie)e ome $10.25 
SMA ee SSO OCH—ONDNANALE i soles vayeuvieis. einiene cisis:0.c site e'ala wie aes es 225 
OI Acer =a MO SAGAN ar ttate crcl elsydlatecelats)cleiet ete pr cilel<fs.e as hee olde bis ore seve 6.16 
Total weekly cost institutional care ............6..-2.06- $18.66 
(Mother supporting self and one child.) 
Plan B Family at home; patients in institutions. 
FPA VEST eeatn tes cvatiatety vel chet Sokia/el'vdeie. epee reianeip io: scei aie’ elie) tial iaib,(e) a el baleful asa wre $10.25 
CHU eieme eae tors Gone aie al state Giniav els ionalaista tens posse, Slehacé so! ¥ctalgteve Sha; sare 6.16 
UI RAIE LT VansU TEL O PQ ate tere Ta aia ale tele vale sine a's cols (ake ein 's/ejerm ie \a7s @ die.e sislevale 7.85 
Mt OREM COSTS severe trtclralavahe 16's 5) aici sala auehoua ie 9 2i550.9'pse'e $24.26 
MNCRS MNOLUEr SN COPMINES, © cies c.crnc winieiale ales divine ce es oles & ole 6.00 
$18.26 
Plan C Entire family in Home Hospital. 
ROTA COMM ate tren niet shai eles Ate io lnie eisiets Wiel's ans tole. 2h ap (6 shay,\s, ae eo ie $21.80 
Mother’s:earnings, if she WOrks s5).. 6 use et ccc e cece eeeues 6.00 
$15.80 
FAMILY oF Cuass 3: Mother and children tuberculous. 
Plan A Bamily except father ih institutions «0.0. ccccccevcsececasve $30.42 
GSR anart Ob Later’ s, GAETIMPH o. cre eiciyicled feels a one elie sjeieip ae cove 7.00 
$23.42 
Plan B MARI ee TIM CLOIE RLORTILLAL rot se osciels ce ole xivieie.e eile 0.001 a he aisione 4-0 9°$ $30.87 
PR ePeEne AP ORCEITO 2 yi iv raatdia.e a\elpaleva't: ie bce aces lea elea wince ook 13.00 
$17.87 
household supplies, which are purchased amounted to $15,776.99. Their total 


at wholesale and sold to the families at 


In this way the families re- 
ceive the benefit of wholesale buying 
and there is no waste. When the store 
was started convalescent patients sold 
the food, but later it was found advis- 
able to place in charge a member of the 
staff in order that the families might 
receive proper instruction in the selec- 
tion of foods. Each family is permitted 
to purchase as large a variety and as 
much of each kind of food as it needs. 
In only one instance has it been neces- 
sary to advise a family to be more eco- 


earnings have amounted to $5,348.96, 
The difference, $10,454.98, has been 
contributed by the association and rep- 
resents the amount of relief given. The 
average living expenses per family of 
5 individuals, or 3.3 units, for 233.37 
days (the average residence in the Hos- 
pital during the year), have amounted 
to $584.33, making a daily expense per 
family of $2,449, or $912.50, yearly ex- 
pense. 

This budget of the Home Hospital 
furnishes a fair basis for computing the 
cost of maintaining a decent home and 
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providing a comfortable living for an 
average family of 5 persons, father, 
mother, and three children under 14 
‘years of age, in New York city at the 
present time. 

These figures, we believe, indicate 
that on an income of between $1,050 
and $1,150 a family of five can live 
under ordinary conditions fairly com- 
fortably in the Borough of Man- 
hattan; and that an income of be- 
tween $1,100 and $1,200 is probably 
necessary for an average family to-main- 
tain unaided a normal standard of liv- 
ing in that borough—that is to say, for 
a family to live in such a way as to 
preserve health, mind, character, self- 
respect and proper conditions of family 
life. 


From Poverty to Independence 


On admission to the hospital the 
average income of the six families now 
discharged as rehabilitated was $6.42 a 
week. One was absolutely destitute and 
the income of two others was stopped 
when they moved to the Hospital, as 
the wage-earners, who were patients, 
were put on the rest cure and not al- 
lowed to work. When discharged the 
average weekly income was a trifle less 
than $15.00. 

During April, 1912, less than a month 
after the Hospital had been established, 
the earnings of the sixteen families then 
under care amounted to $52.61 weekly, 
or an average of $3.28 for each family. 
During February, 1913, the income of 
the twenty families under treatment at 
that time was $126.44 weekly, or an 
average of $6.32 a family. Thus in 
eleven months the average earnings per 
family had almost doubled. Some in- 
dividual cases illustrating this increased 
power are: A man out of work on ad- 
mission, who becamie after discharge first 
a street-car conductor and then a chauf- 
feur; a woman, at first a laundress, 
now an attendant at the Home Hospital; 
a woman formerly working by the day, 
now a housewife assisting in care of 
babies; a man, cigar-maker, now inter- 
preter for one of the steamship com- 
panies; and a woman who did house- 
work, new attendant ir a doctor’s office 
teaching Russian and’ studying stenog- 
raphy. She had been a medical student 
in Russia. 


The human histories back of these 
figures illustrate vividly the year’s suc- 
cess in treating both disease and pov- 
erty. Here is an instance: 


Mrs. K. , whose husband is in 
a State Hospital for the Insane, and 
her five children, from ten to eighteen 
years of age, before admission to the 
Hospital lived in a two-room apartment. 
Their home, though bright, sunny and 
immaculately clean, was so congested 
that the mother and boys were compell- 
ed to sleep in one bedroom, while the 
oldest child, a daughter, had slept for 
years on a board on two chairs. They 
had very little furniture, not even a 
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table. The woman attended a tubercu- 
losis day camp, the oldest:.girl :remain- 
ing at home to keep house.’ One of the 
boys worked, although he had not yet 
obtained his legal papers. ‘The family 
income was but $4.50, to which a relief 
society was adding $6 weekly. 

During their residence of a year at 
the Home Hospital the girl was able to 
return to work and the boy was sent to 
school to complete his education, the 
mother and children received the usual 
instruction and showed great improve- 
ment. The woman was fully restored to 
health. The girl, whose character was 
being moulded gradually to fit the slum 
standard of the district in which she 
lived and the environment of the egg 
packing plant in which she had been 
employed, sums up her experience by 
saying, “The time I spent in the 
Home Hospital seems ' like a year 
of Heaven to me.” Her whole out- 
look on life has changed. There is 
a personal daintiness and refinement of 
speech and manner. She has been in- 
spired with fine ideals and a real ambi- 
tion for improvement, and is now a 
trusted clerk and telephone operator in 
a hospital office. The two older: boys 
have good positions and the family in- 
come vow amounts to about $70 a 
month. 

Similar evidence could be afforded by 
accounts of other families discharged 
from the hospital during this first year. 
The social and economic rehabilitation 
of all families has been as complete and 


“SUNNY JIM” 


INDEED 


satisfactory as the physical iuavevementl 
of the patients. 


One Year’s Results 


Some actual results of this first year’s | 
work may, in closing, be given in brief | 
summary: 

1, Better -work, better living, better | 
homes. 

2. Of a total of 79 patients, 11 have | 
been apparently cured, 64 improved. } 
There has been but one death. | 

3. Most of these patients could not 
have Dock admitted to sanatoria or hos- | 


other than Hehe | 

4. Instruction has been given in per- | 
sonal and home hygiene, in care of chil- |} 
dren and in preparation of suitable | 
foods. | 

5. 27 families admitted; 

6 discharged as rehabilitated; 
5 dismissed as not amenable. 

6. From improved health has result- | 
ed ability to perform higher grades of | 
work; hence a higher social standing. 

Uh Average earning capacity increas- 
ed from $6. 42 to $15.00 weekly. 

8. Higher standards of personal and | 
home living contribute both to self-re- | 
spect and to influence in the neighbor- i 
hood upon return. 4 

9. The family has advanced as a | 
unit, without separation or estranged 
ment. 

10. Families kept together, housed 
treated, at less expense than the treat- | 
ment of sick members would have cost | 
in separate institutions—could they — | 
have been admitted elsewhere. | 

11. 135 persons, old and young, have | n 
been cared for. ; 

12. The daily cost for maintenance — 
has been $2.50 per family of 5. : 

13. Confirmation has been afforded 
of the practicability of this method of 
treatment and if its value to individual _ 
and to neighborhood from every point — 
of view. 

Such a work is evidently hygienic, 
preventive, medical, curative, economic, — 
educational, social, reformative, unique, 
and comprehensive. It aims at causes, — 
seeks not only the cure of the individual : 
but the protection of society, is con-— 
cerned with patient, family and environ-_ 
ment and'deals with fundamental ques- 
tions of ideals, livelihood and life. 
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HE motions are simple . and 

easily learned. After that it 

is a question of nimble fingers 

and endurance. Pick,—pick,— 
pick,—pick,—drop into the bag, a step 
forward. Pick—pick—drop into the 
2ag—step forward; one hundred bolls 
4 minute—six thousand an hour— 
seventy-five thousand a day. This for 
six days in the week, five months in 
he. year, under a relentless sun. 
And, they speed each other up to 
stimulate the numb fingers and aching 
jacks. Yes, it is God’s great out-of- 
eed this workshop, and a Beneficent 
Nature, their master, but somehow it 
seems as if the hand and greed of man 
aad transplanted into it some of the 
worst features of man-made factories. 
To such a life and such a future a quar- 
er of a million children are condemned 
nm the one state of Texas so long as 
his condition is tolerated. 

No wonder a school superintendent 
old me: “Cotton is a curse to the Texas 
children.” I was then just beginning a 
detailed investigation of conditions on 
Texas farms. For two months I went 
from farm to farm through forty coun- 
jes from the “Panhandle” to the gulf, 
where I saw Mellie and Millie and 
Edith and Ruby and other tiny bits of 
lumanity picking cotton in every field. 
We have long assailed (and justly) 
he cotton industry as the Herod of 
he mills. The sunshine in the cotton 
ields has blinded our eyes to the fact 


Children or Cotton? 


RAISING THE QUESTION OF 
COTTON PICKING IN TEXAS 


Photo-Story by 
Lewis W. Hine 


SPECIAL AGENT 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


(Investigation made Sept. to Nov., 1912) 


that the cotton picker suffers quite as 
much as the mill-hand from monotony, 
overwork and the hopelessness of his 


life. It is high time for us to face the 


AUSTIN, TEXAS, SUNDAY MC 


KIDS COTTON CHAMPS - 


Four Youths Pick Five Times 
Their Own Weight in Day. 


ieee! 

TIMPLE, Tex.. .Oct.. 4—The labor 
preblem as regards picking cotton is 
not troubling Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Por- 
ter of Salado, twenty miles southwest 
of this city who are the parents of 
four sons that they are willing to 
match against any other four boys in 
the world in a cotton picking contest. 

Ofe day of the past week the four 
boys, whose ages run from 6 to 16 
and whose combined weight is 265 
pounds, gathered a total of 1549 pounds 
of cotton. Individual records made are 
as follows: Bob, aged 16, picked 604 
pounds; Bilt age 11, 505 pounds; Jim, 
age, °8,.230 pounds, and Gene, the baby 
age 6, got away with 210 pounds. X¢ 

The’ boys’ picked nearly six times 
their own weight im cotton during the 
one day, 


——__ 


truth and add to our indictment of 
King Cotton, a new charge—the Herod. 
of the fields. 

Why? What is it that is actually 
happening to these children? Come 
out with me at “sun-up” and see them 
trooping into the fields with their par- 
ents and neighbors. At first the morn- 
ing will be fresh, and nature full of 
beauty. You will see kiddies four or 
five years old picking as though it were 
a game of imitation and considering it 
great fun, and you will think (perhaps) 
that it is a wholesome task, a mani- 
festation of a kind Providence. [ut 
watch them picking through ~all the 
length of a hot summer day, and the 
mere sight of their monotonous repeti- 
tion of a simple task will tire you out 
long before they stop. Their working 
day follows the sun and not until sun- 
down do they leave the fields for the 
night. Then turn to the “older” chil- 
dren of six and seven, who are con- 
sidered steady workers, and responsible 
for a share of the output, and you will 
realize that for them even in the beauty 
of the early morning the fun has quite 
lost its savor. 

Millie, aged four, was picking eight 
pounds a day when I saw her, and Mel- 
lie, her sister, five years old, thirty 
pounds a day. Ruby, a seven-year-old 
girl on another farm stopped picking 
long enough to say, as I stood by her, 
“I works from sun-up to sun-down, an’ 
picks thirty-five pounds a day.” I did 
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not see any of the champion child pick- 
ers with records of two hundred and 
three hundred pounds a _ day, whose 
achievements are so often recorded in 
the daily papers (see photo of clipping). 
But when we think how many light and 
feathery bolls little hands must pick to 
turn the scale at thirty pounds, these 
common daily averages are sufficiently 
appalling ! 

The result of a few years of this inces- 
sant grind, long hours, physical strain, 
lack of proper food and care, and lack of 
mental stimulus? What can it be but phys- 


ical degeneration and mental atro- 
phy, the human being degraded 
into a machine and a poor machine 
at that? Inevitably there is weakening or 
utter absence of moral fiber. Many of 
the worst crimes against childhood are 
not physically evident until later years. 
The dreary stretch of deadening toil on 
the road ahead; the stunted mind and 
shriveled spirit are not always reflect- 
ed in the physique of the child who is 
just opening the door into the world of 
overwork. The charm of the little girl 
on THe Survey cover bids us summon 
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SCHOOL KEEPS WHEN WORK PERMITS —-| 


“The bag and not the school term is | 
made to fit the child, The family in- | 
come depends not upon the } 
efficiency of the adult but | 
upon the number of chil- 
dren,’—Epwarp T. DrvyiNne. 


Even the | 
orpha nage | 
children pick — 

otton; this 
Oy is One. 


our keenest social imagination to pic-_ 
ture her when monotony, toil, and baf-_ 
fled hope have taken away the beautaa 
that is her heritage. 

One of the most pitiful things about { 
the situation is the indifferent accept- | 
ance of conditions by people in general. 
I heard very little anxious comment _ 
except from school teachers, Ruby’s © 
father who said: “They git five months _ 
schoolin’, and it ain’t ‘nuff,’ stood out 


FILLING THE HUGE BAGS SUSPENDED FROM THE SHOULDER TO GIVE FREE USE OF BOTH ARMS ; 
The cotton on this farm was being picked by one woman and six children, aged five, six, seven, nine, ten and eleven years. 
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CITY CHILDREN PRESSED INTO 
SERVICE 


A group of children who 
go from a nearby city after 
school to pick cotton on a 
“Texas farm. Ages range 
from 4 to 6 years. 
The enlarged pic- 
ture is a four-year- 
old youngster who 
works regularly. 


among all the parents I interviewed as 
a rare exception who confessed that 
his children were ‘not having a fair 
chance. I found an orphanage work- 
ing its boys of seven years and older, 
without any pricks of conscience. On 
one farm I found groups of little cot- 
ton pickers who were brought out 
every day from the city and collected 
from neighboring farms. Newspaper 
items like the clipping reproduced in 


connection with this article are not 
uncommon, and show a certain lo- 
cal pride in the exploitation of even the 
youngest children. Here and there a 
strong voice is raised in protest and a 
Texan who is neither an educator nor 
a social worker voices his condemna- 
tion. Such a one was Clarence Ous- 
ley who last October addressed the 
Southern Commercial _Congress. He 
said: 

“T beg you to remember that I am 
speaking of the nation’s greatest ex- 


port product, the product which set- 
tles our balance of foreign trade and 
conserves the gold of our domestic 
commerce, the product which always 
must be the South’s chief source of 
primary wealth. Therefore I am dis- 
cussing a subject of tremendous im- 
portance to the trade of the nation and 
of paramount concern to the material 
welfare of the southern states. Still, 
as I speak I am thinking—and as you 
listen I hope you will be thinking—not so 
much of trade balances, gold conserva- 
tion and sectional prosperity, as of the 


WHERE CHILDREN DO A LARGE SHARE OF THE PICKING 


Four adults and seven children pick a bale a day (1,600 to 1,800 pounds) on this farm. The youngest child, a boy of six, picks 


100 pounds a day. 
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women and the children who are in the 
cotton fields from blistering August to 
chill December; of women who ought 
to be in their homes busy with the 
lighter and nobler tasks which God ap- 
pointed unto them; of children who 
ought to be in school or at play as a 
just and well-ordered social organism 
would insure. 


“We all are exercised about the 


himself will come: He may be just on 
‘the verge of better things when the 
boll-weevil will blight his entire crop 
and reduce him again to hopeless ruin. 


Years, decades, of such experiences 
have broken many a spirit. They have 
lost the little interest they had_ in 
education and the younger generation 
has been growing up in ignorance. 


hours of labor, the wages and the 
living conditions, of the women and 
children who work in the mills, stores 
and offices, but we take little or no 
thought of the hours of labor, the wages 
and the living conditions of the women 
and children who furnish the raw ma- 
terial of the looms. It is for the 
comfort and happiness of these primar- 
ily, for the greater prosperity of the 
South secondarily, and finally for the 
social and political blessings to come to 
the republic through a thriving yeo- 
manry, through the strength and vir- 
tue of a contented and cultured rural 
population, that I beg your patience.” 

It is quite possible that the Texas 
farmer is not so indifferent to the ex- 
ploitation of his children as he appears 
to be, for he is literally “up against it,” 
and he may be applying the common 
anodyne of accepting and even justi- 
fying that which appears to him to be 
inevitable. It is obviously easier for 
outside observers to tell him that child 
labor is only making matters worse and 
that there is no way out until, he 
abolishes it, than it is for him to ap- 
preciate and act upon such a long plan. 


More than half of the farmers in 
Texas are transient renters, moving on 
every two or three years in a hopeless 
search for better things. They are 
weighed down with debt; mortgages are 
high and climbing higher; illiteracy 
and dependence upon the one crop keep 
them treading a vicious circle. The 
cotton picker’s bag hanging about the 
neck of every child, bending his head 
with its weight and tripping him as he 
walks, is a symbol of the life his father 
leads and the life to which the child 


CONTRASTS 


The home of the renter can be rec- 
ognized at a glance. The buildings 
unpainted, land run down and the 
place going to ruin. [verything, even 
the children, are subordinate to the 
press of immediate needs. 

Whenever a well-kept home is en- 
countered, it is sure to be occupied 
by the owner and his family. 
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sent to the fields, some of the cotton | 
ripens, and is lost for lack of hands to | 
pick it. The very complexity of the } 
problem calls for intelligence and 
knowledge on the part of the people of 
the cotton country themselves. 


Therefore it is that I plaec first and 
foremost in any program of change the 
restriction of child labor. Children 
must be left free to go to school. The 
school year must be lengthened and at- 
tendance required through the entire 
term. This is obviously and immedi- 
ately necessary. Next in importance is 
extension. and development by agri- 
cultural training for all farmers 
throughout the state in order that a 
certain diversity of crops may be se- 
cured. This would have two advant- 
ages: it would extend. the season of 
crop gathering, thus avoiding the pres- 
ent demand for labor during the cotton 
season and at no other time; and it 
would give the farmers other resources 
to fall back upon when the cotton crop 
suffers, This is advocated by agricul- 
tural experts as a thoroughly practica) 
change. 

The inventor of a successful cotton- 
picking machine available for the smalb 
farmer would give the most valuable 
help in saving the situation. Until 
such a machine is developed, it seems 
pretty obvious that the scarcity of hand 
pickers might be lessened by an in- 
crease of wages. Today this is im- 
possible to the poverty-stricken farmer. 
Does that mean that we have here in 
our boasted cotton crop, our source of 
national wealth, another “pauper indus- 
try” that can not pay ‘its way? Or 


is true that there is a 
The proportion of 


Further it 
scarcity of labor. 
Negroes to whites in the whole popu- 
lation of the state is less than it was 
twenty years ago and the decrease is 


greater in rural sections than in 
cities. Even though the children are 


*Census figures 1910 show more than 
three-quarters of a million white children 
between 6 and 14 years of age on the farms 
of Texas. Professors in the University of 
Texas éstimate the number as much higher. 


will a trained husbandry solve these: 
difficult problems and prove to the 
world that cotton can pay its way 
without exploiting old and young? If 
it cannot, then the crop must go for 
another that will, And meanwhile 
patriotism demands that we save the 
children,—lay the foundation for the 
farmer of tomorrow by a longer period) 
of childhood, better preparation for 
work, better training for life. 
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O the consumptive, Utopia is a place where 

he can take the cure under ideal hygienic 
conditions, with adequate medical supervision and 
comfortable surroundings, not cut off from the 
companionship of family and friends, yet without 
danger of infecting them. The consumptive who 
has sufficient money to meet these requirements 
in his own home is happily situated. 

When, however, tuberculosis strikes the bread- 
winner or the home-maker in the tenement family, 

he is at once barred from the Utopia of his bet- 
ter-housed neighbor, and is furthermore, in most 
cases, reduced to a state of dependence upon 
friends, neighbors or the community as a whole. 
How closely poverty and tuberculosis are related 
was evidenced by the analysis, made by the New 
York Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, of a large group of dependent widows 
and children which showed that tuberculosis had 
claimed 55 per cent of the breadwinners. 

In an endeavor to meet this situation by treat- 
ing at the same time both tuberculosis and the 
attending poverty so as to check still more threat- 
ening dependence, the association started the 
Home Hospital experiment described by Mr. 
Kingsbury on page 583. 

When father or mother come down with it, 
tuberculosis brings a variety of personal and 
community problems to a tenement family. The 
most perplexing of these are the treatment of the 

patient and the support of the well members of 
the group. 

Until the advent of the Home Hospital, only 
two methods had been employed by social agen- 
cies—the first being to remove the consumptive 
to a sanatorium or hospital, and either help main- 
tain the rest of the family at home, or distribute 
its members in whole or in part to various in- 
‘stitutions. The principal objection to such a pro- 
cedure is that it breaks up the family, at least 
temporarily, to the detriment of growing chil- 
dren. It is, moreover, costly to the community. 

A second method provides for the treatment of 
the patient at home, coupled sometimes with the 
removal of the family to more favorable quarters 
—a plan fraught with danger to young children, 
despite the most careful supervision of visiting 
snurses. Yet there are thousands of consumptives 
who cannot be cared for with the present inade- 
quate hospital and sanatorium facilities, even if 

it were possible for them to go to such institutions. 
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Mr. Kingsbury claims that there are 50,000 tuber- 
culous individuals in the tenements of New York 
alone, ‘‘most of whom will never see the inside of 
a sanatorium or hospital.’’ 


ITHIN a year, the Home Hospital has ap- 

parently demonstrated that it is possible 
to apply to a group of households the organized 
methods of medical control and the standards of 
nutrition, etc., developed by sanatoria, so as to 
care for advanced and incipient cases of tubercu- 
losis in tenement homes without danger of infec- 
tion of the children, and with good chances for 
recovery or arrest of the disease. Not even the 
most enthusiastic of the score of physicians, 
nurses and laymen. who have co-operated in the 
remarkable development of this work and the still 
more remarkable results obtained is willing at 
present to claim that he has found a solution. 
Anyone, however, who will glance through the re- 
port which the association is issuing this month 
will undoubtedly be convinced that the experiment 
has furnished a signal contribution both to the 
anti-tuberculosis movement and to constructive 
policies of relief. a 


\ X 7 ELL may it prove the most radical chal- 

lenge yet made to those property and neigh- 
borhood conditions which aggravate disease once 
disease finds lodgment in a household; much more 
so, to those which produce disease among people 
who are well to begin with. If by right-building, 
an oasis of health can be set off amid withering 
homes; if by good food, human beings lift new 
fronds of courage to the sun;—if by applying sci- 
ence and the art of healing more generously to 
the everyday life, old husks of habit and ignor- 
ance are sloughed off, and rested, nourished, fit 
people stand up,—free breathing,—beside a cough- 
wracked multitude, then are we all partners in 
one bitter stupidity. We shall continue in suck 
partnership so long as we tolerate congestion; so 
long as we scamp earnings and bungle the com- 
missary service of our urban districts; so long 
as we leave half-employed in a hedged-in system 
of private practice the great reserves of a pro- 
fession whose ministry is health. 

Important as is the glimpse of Utopia for the 
sick poor which the Home Hospital gives, its 
larger public significance may come to be the 
vision it affords of a Common Sense City for the 
well. 
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THE INJUNCTION 


HENRY R. SEAGER 


RTICLES published elsewhere in this issue 

(p. 593) present forcibly the two sides 

of the much discussed: injunction question. Mr. 

Ralston gives examples of injunctions that will 

certainly shock the sense of justice of readers 

of Tur Survey. On the other hand, Mr, Emery’s 

defense of the process and criticism of the Bart- 

lett bill are well calculated to stay hasty proposals 
for its abolition or even its radical modification. 

The process has grown up to satisfy a very 
proper demand on the part of both courts and 
public for prevention in place of punishment. No 
doubt, as Mr. Ralston complains, it exposes judges 
to the temptation of being swayed by personal 
prejudice, but if the law in reference to trade dis- 
putes were only clear and definite and the injunc- 
tion were only what it purports to be, an order 
to refrain from lawless acts, might we not trust 
our judges to remain judicial even in the face of 
such temptation? Can we afford to forego the 
certain advantages of this process because it has 
sometimes been abused, particularly when limita- 
tions might so easily be placed upon its use which 
would protect persons accused of contempt of 
court from judicial persecution? 

A review of the arguments against ‘‘govern- 
ment by injunction’’ and a consideration of the 
terms of the Bartlett bill, which has been framed 
to remedy this evil, reveal the fact that it is not 
after all the use of the injunction in labor disputes 
but the uncertain and unsatisfactory state of the 
law in reference to such disputes that is most 
complained of. So long as American judges must, 
like Judge Dayton, look to the common law for 
guidance as to what is lawful and what is unlaw- 
ful in trade disputes, the injunctions they issue 
must continue to seem ill adapted to contemporary 
conditions or contemporary opinions of right and 
wrong. The principles of the common law were 
formulated when conditions and opinions were 
very different from those of today. They took 
shape when the lawfulness even of ordinary strikes 
for higher wages or shorter hours was still in 
question and they rest on preconceptions with ref- 
erence to the relations between employer and em- 
ployee which enlightened public opinion has long 
since discarded. 

The Bartlett bill, which Mr. Emery cites at 
length as embodying the latest demands of or- 
ganized labor touching the injunction, is chiefly 
remarkable because its only express reference to 
this process (Section two) amounts to a reaffirma- 
tion of what is already the law. The real purpose 
of this bill—so far as it concerns wage-earners 
and not farmers—is to change fundamentally the 
law with reference to labor organizations and the 
relation of employer and employee. Section one 
legalizes combinations of wage-earners designed 
to raise wages, shorten hours or better labor con- 
ditions in any other respect. Section three re- 
moves the relation of employer and employe 
from the ‘‘property’’ category and thus from the 
field within which the injunction may be invoked. 
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Section four limits liability for combined action 
in connection with trade disputes to cases In 
which the acts were in themselves unlawful; that 
is, makes lawful for a combination of persons all 
acts that would be lawful if committed by indi-_ 
viduals. | 
As we pointed out in Tue Survey for January | 
10 and as Mr. Emery concedes, the first and last | 
of, these proposals, which are, on the whole, the | 
most important, merely adopt what have been for — 
some time principles of English law. He de- 
clares that American labor leaders would never 
consent to. the inclusion in American statute law 
of what in England was the corollary of these pro- © 
visions, that is, a careful definition, with appro-— 
priate penalties, of the acts in connection | 
with trade disputes that would be unlaw-- 
ful for individuals and whose commission by — 
combinations would, therefore, continue to be 
punishable as conspiracies. That such a, stat- 
utory definition is needed will scarcely be 
denied. That labor leaders would oppose it 
is quite likely; but would not the position 
of the employers, whom Mr. Emery represents, 
be materially strengthened if, instead of them-— 
selves opposing every attempt to change our pres- 
ent unsatisfactory law with reference to labor or- 
ganizations and the use of the injunction in trade 
disputes, they met measures like the Bartlett bill 
with constructive proposals of their own? fi 
A solution of this difficult problem which 
will, I believe, win active backing from the 
public, as best caleulated to protect the le- : 
gitimate interests of all parties, was that which 
was suggested in part in Tur Survey for Janu-— 
ary 31. In place of the anti-trust act as the means” 
of curbing labor organizations, a special trade 
union act could be passed expressly legalizing” 
combined action in connection with trade disputes, 
but subjecting trade unions to suitable regulations 
in reference to their rules and policies as to the 
admission of new members, publicity of their ac- 
counts, etc., and declaring clearly what acts in 
connection with trade disputes (e. g., violence, in- 
timidation, etc. ) should be unlawful whether com- 
mitted by individuals or combinations of indi- 
viduals. To assist in the enforcement of this act 
and to promote more harmonious relations be- 
tween employers and employes a federal labor 
commission, like the federal trade commission ad- 
vocated by President Wilson, could be created. 
Finally, in place of the dubious expedient em- 
bodied in Section three of the Bartlett bill, a dis- 
tinction in connection with punishment for alleged 
violations of injunctions could be clearly drawn 
between violations occurring in the very presence 
of the court and those occurring outside the court 
room. To grant to persons charged with con- 
tempt of court outside the court room the right 
to trial by jury would be merely to extend to 
such offenders the same protection from judicial 
oppression that our ancestors secured long years 
ago from executive oppression. Judges who op 
pose this change have an appreciation of thei 
importance which seems out of harmony with th 
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democratic age in which they are condemned to 
live, “*T’ll be judge, I’ll be jury,’’ the proposal of 
“cunning old fury’’ in the familiar rhyme, is an 
arrangement more calculated to expedite convic- 
tions than to secure even-handed justice. 
‘Objection may be made that such a simple pro- 
gram as this will fail to satisfy the growing op- 
position to the use of injunctions and that more 
radical changes are necessary. Certainly more 
fadical changes are now urged in Washington, 
but there is convincing reason for believing - that 
little more would be heard of them if the ‘above 
program were carried out. Our law would then 
be substantially identical with the British law in 
reference to labor organizations and trade dis- 
putes. In that country where clear statutes have 
superseded the common law in this field for many 
years, there has never been any agitation against 
the use of injunctions in trade disputes, although 
it was in English courts that this use originated. 


: WOMEN SOCIALIZING POLITICS 
GRAHAM TAYLOR 


HAT the agitator for women’s votes is not 
dangerously far ahead of the educator, that 
the text book is right behind the ballot box and 
often ahead of it, that the attainment of rights is 
immediately followed by the recognition of du- 
ties, that individual responsibility is guided and 
guarded by concerted efforts and by state-wide, 
‘country-wide co-operation to train for citizenship, 
are the reassuring facts wherever the movement 
for the extension of suffrage has reached the teat 
ing point. 
That point falls within the purview of Dr 
‘Survey when it tests the political attitude of wo- 
men toward social conditions and issues. That 
test ig now being applied in Illinois as never and 
nowhere before. The act of the Legislature, 
granting the right of suffrage to 1,600,000 women, 
over 459,000 of whom are in Chicago, was unex- 
pectedly passed and came into effect the first day 
of last July. Immediately the whole force of 
women who had been working for suffrage and far 
more who had not been so prominently enlisted 
in the legislative campaign, including also many 
who had not hitherto expressed a decided pref- 
erence for the ballot, made common cause in a 
concerted effort to train themselves for their new 
responsibilities, educate every other woman for 
citizenship, and to identify the woman _ house- 
keeper and home-builder with the woman citizen. 
~ Women’s ‘‘institutions’’ never more promptly 
and consistently got into action, than when the 
newly enfranchised women of Chicago instinct- 
ively seized upon disposal of the city’s waste, 
then pending before the city council, as the point 
at which to make their influence as citizens first 
felt. A woman—Mary E. McDowell, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Settlement—was found to be 
the best informed citizen in Chicago on modern 
methods of garbage reduction employed in this 
country and abroad. Against the reversion to 
the old “‘dump”’ system, these organized women 
made the most vigorous and effective protest. 


This led to the appointment of a commission by 
the city authorities to investigate and recommend 
a permanent policy and equipment for the dis- 
posal of the city’s waste. 

The long hard struggle in the Board of County 
Commissioners against a wasteful, incompetent 
majority next enlisted their attention and co- 
operation legitimately enough because it involved 
the public care of the sick, the aged, the poor in 
their homes, the mentally and physically afflicted, 
and the dependent and delinquent child. 

A committee of alert representative women at- 
tends every meeting of the Board of County Com- 
missioners. The first and greatest public demon- 
stration of their power was in calling a great mass 
meeting to protest against the opposition to Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young in the Board of Education, 
which had caused her retirement from the super- 
intendency of schools, and to demand and to secure 
her reinstatement. This was achieved with sur- 
prising promptness, and by heroic measures, the 
luke-warm city administration suddenly accepting 
the resignations of the chief opponents to Mrs. 
Young and appointing in their places those com- 
mitted to Mrs. Young’s reinstatement and sup- 
port. Following their educational instinct and 
function, women of every rank and station gath- 
ered in study groups to inform themselves and to 
help inform others how to fulfill their new citizen- 
ship. In parlor conferences and trade union 
circles, in more exclusive as well as in more mixed 
clubs, in churches and civic centers, at public 
schoo] buildings and social settlements, so many 
interested women gather that it is difficult to find 
enough speakers and teachers to answer their in- 
quiries and lead their discussions. A Central 
Municipal Citizenship Committee, headed by Miss 
Addams, has established headquarters next to the 
Chicago Women’s City Club to be a clearing house 
and promoter of this educational movement. 

Texts prepared by women for women are sup- 
plying the need for directive literature. Preced- 
ed by a ‘‘catechism”’ in the form of a folder circu- 
lated by the tens of thousands, two handbooks of 
permanent value have appeared. One by Alice 
Greenacre of the Chicago Bar, and Sophonisba P. 
Breckinridge of the Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy, which is published by the school, 
supplies a valuable summary of the statutes and 
ordinances bearing upon the whole range of citi- 
zenship from the process of naturalization to the 
park, sanitary and school systems. It is already 
widely distributed among the group teachers and 
leaders and will soon be in the hands of private 
citizens, both men and women, who seek to fulfill 
their legal rights and duties. 

The other handbook is significantly extitled 
Social Forces.2, The Wisconsin Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the state Woman’s Suffrage 
Association prompted the preparation of this 
very suggestive and inspiring guide to ‘‘partici- 

2A Handbook for the Women Voters of Illinois. By Alice 


Greenacre, edited by Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Chicago School 
of Civics and Philanthropy. 50 cents postpaid. 


"Social Forces. Wisconsin Suffrage Headquarters, Madison, 
Wis. 15 cents. 
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pation in the fellowship of folks.’’ Starting with 
‘‘the new social and community sense’’ as ex- 
pressed by church, settlement and social center, 
fiction and drama, public affairs are interpreted 
as involving interests so personal to women as 
education for parenthood, the conservation and 


guardianship of childhood, marriage and divorce, © 


the prevention of the propagation of the defective 
and unfit, women in industry, and child labor. 

The novel and the newspaper, the motion pic- 
ture and the drama, art and literature, are laid 
under tribute as social forces. Lessons from 
other lands are imported. Persons prominent 
for practical achievement are named as incen- 
tives for each field of action. ‘‘Things to do’’ 
sum up each subject and apply it to the practical 
object for which it is studied. 

How seriously the political influence of women 
is taken by the liquor traders is evidenced by 
their effort on the one hand to attack the consti- 
tutionality of the suffrage law, and on the other 
hand to organize the women within the reach of 
the saloons, the personal liberty leagues, and so- 
cieties addicted to the use of liquor. No less 
than 4,000 saloon licenses are at stake in the 
next vote on local option. 


Consternation has so seized upon the vice pro- | 
moters and victims of the underworld that they 


are taking to cover rather than to come out into 


the open for fear of rallying the forces of united 
womanhood against them. They well know, as do 
the city administration and police department, | 


that commercialized, segregated, police-protected 
vice is doomed from the day the women begin to 
vote. Two affirmations of this conviction have 
recently come to America from abroad. An Eng- 
lish conservative recently assured an American 
newspaper correspondent: 


‘““The fact is that the woman’s movement is 


approaching the point where it will be impossi-_ 


ble for any government to survive in this coun- 
try unless it enjoys the confidence of the 
women.”’ 


Abraham Flexner sums up his investigation of 
the European situation with regard to the social 
vice in these stinging words of criticism, which 
strike the keynote of the only hope: 


‘“Kurope has been a man’s world, managed 
by men and largely for men—and cynical men 
at that—men distinctly lacking in respect for 
womanhood, especially of the working classes. 
In the hands of the good women lies the power 
for reform.’?’ 


The defenders and promoters of civic and so- 
cial progress are relying upon and appealing to 
women’s domestic and community interests to 
keep them independent of the blind partisanship 
which has made men voters so ruthlessly sacri- 
fice those interests. The Municipal Voters’ 
League, the city clubs both of men and women, 
the allied organizations training immigrants for 
citizenship, are all emphasizing independent vot- 
ing in local elections as indispensable to public 
safety and the only hope of social advance. 
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By EDWARD T. DEVINE 


A MEDIAEVAL EFFICIENCY TEST} 


|e will be a sorry day for humanity when thé 

mediaeval conception of charity departs en} 
tirely from the world. That charity has a spiritua ; 
quality, blessing, like mercy, him that gives anc 
him that takes, is the-simple truth. The best expo: 
nent of this mediaeval conception of human rela’ 


tions is Francis of Assisi, that joyous friend oll 
man, who mingled with the throngs of men to bring} 
them peace; to teach them once more not to be 
needlessly worried about many things, but to give 
themselves wholly, in simple, effective service oll) 
fellow men, to help, console, and strengthen them} 
and to make sure of faithfulness in this mission) 
by becoming wholly dependent on those who need 
such service. Freed from the bonds of property. 
even of institutional property, the friars became} 
what Matthew Arnold calls them, the most popu 
lar body of preachers the Christian church has 
seen, although Methodist pioneers and circuit rid} 
ers for a hundred years: may be said to have} 
closely emulated their conditions, their message, 
and their success. This prophet of poverty, whom : 
our generation is rediscovering and appreciating 
as he has perhaps not been known and appre-| 
ciated since the time when they made him a saint#,| 
is certainly the most fascinating and complete} 
embodiment of mediaeval charity, with its lofty} 
superiority to economics, eugenics, organized) 
charity, systematic theology, and many another} 
science that was not yet born, sciences which in} 
our own day have yet here and there to be recon= 
ciled to that other wisdom which Francis repre 
sents. 
Tempting as the mendicant friar’s philosophy 
is, however, we regretfully pass it by for an even) 
more authoritative source, viz., the teachings of 
that angelical doctor whom Pope Leo XIII has} 
declared to have supplied what is even yet afte 
seven centuries the sound and natural basis o! 
theological instruction in schools and seminaries 
already founded or to be founded for the educa- 
tion of Catholic clergy. What says Thoma 
Aquinas as to the test of the genuinely spiritual 
quality of any charitable act? His test is tha 
true charity will inspire in the beneficiary a de- 
sire to pray for the giver. - 
And now what will be thought of an attempt 
to drag such a proposition as this from its scholas 
tic setting and offer it for serious consideratior 
in a modern journal of constructive philanthropy’ 
The answer may be a look of blank incredulous. 
amazement, or a resentful notification of trespass, 
or an angry contemptuous shrug, or an amused 
smile of indulgence, or at best a demand, like 
Whittier’s, for the ‘‘title deeds.’? All thé samé 
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q is a thoroughly scientific efficiency test—the 
best on the whole that has yet been discovered. 

Of course we must eliminate hypocrisy, and 
equally of course we must eliminate the profes- 
sional beggar’s method, the cant ‘‘God bless you’’ 
which means scarcely. more than the ‘‘Thank 
you” of polite society. Very different is that 
yenuine emotion of which, in those who have had 
‘éligious training or experience, the natural ex- 
oression is a prayer. Real help, however bung- 
ing, given directly to those who need it, incites 
some such emotion; otherwise there is something 
acking in the personal relation between the giver 
and the asker. 

There is no more need to elaborate the theme 
han there was for Portia to prove her generaliza- 
ion about mercy. It is revealed truth, or an 
ixiom, or.if you prefer, it is implied in the orig- 
nal definition of the term. That which passes 
rom one to another without some such spiritual 
eaction may be better than charity or worse, but 
t is not charity. What is taken by force is not 
sharity; nor is that properly so called which is 
yiven grudgingly, or after much solicitation, or 
vith humiliating conditions, or with ostentation, 
wr as insurance, or for one’s own spiritual satis- 
action, or impersonally, as a moral or civic duty. 
Such gifts may relieve distress, or even prevent 
t, but they lack the personal relation and inspire 
10 grateful prayers. . 

Organized charity is not, as its enemies mis- 
akenly assert, devoid of this personal relation, 
mut as in all charity, in all ages, there is in organ- 
zed charity by no means enough of it. We would 
ye vastly richer if we had to our credit more and 
nore fervent prayers of the poor. And if we 
vould have such prayers we must give to those 
yho are in trouble more that they can treasure 
n their hearts, more that will feed their hungry 
ouls. It is not true that the poor want only 
roceries and clothing and shelter; nor is it true 
hat even when they want these it is a matter of 
ndifference from whom they come or how they 
ome or at what price they are obtained. The 
y00r are human, individual men and women, 
roung men and maidens, boys and girls and 
abies—not ‘“cases,’’ not ‘‘dependent families 
n their homes,’’ not ‘‘widows with dependent 

Idren,’’ not ‘‘immigrants,’’ or ‘‘tenement 
feller. Any one who pretends to know 
the poor,’’ meaning that he has solved a 
eer problem than 
o know humanity, is a 
tharlatan. 

_ All workers in organ- 
zed charity might know 
he particular persons 
(0 whom they minister 
more intimately and 
Sey e advantageously if 

y realized what thrill- 
ng possibilities there 
ire in all such human 
sontacts. The case rec- 
ods of charitable socie- 
i similar rec- 


Shone piercingly. 


EUGENICS 
Eizasetu C. Brnuines 


PT He chart before him lay, 
Defeat and failure as his ancestry, 
Weakness and pain as his heredity. 
He bowed his head in bitter agony 
Feeling himself unworthy utterly. 
Then light, through black despair, 


‘«They have forgot my brother,’’ whispered he, 
‘< Jesus, Who died for others on the tree, 
And my great father God, who strengthens me.’ 


ords in the offices of lawyers, doctors, and teachers’ 
—are curiously barren of legitimate ‘‘human in- 
terest’’ features. The failures and weaknesses are 
written down, and there is a record of the giving of 
any material relief. But these do not make up 
the true story of any life; nor are they even the 
facts which are most pertinent to relief, rehabili- 
tation, and prevention. The hunger and thirst 
for beauty, for pleasure, for knowledge, for com- 
panionship, for leisure, and for rational work— 
hard but productive work—for justice, for an un- 
derstanding of the meaning of life, for a chance 
to live cleanly, decently, righteously—these are 
needs which the case records should also disclose. 
There is no occasion to wait until these things 
are clearly asked for. The deepest needs are in- 
articulate. If the body is starved, emaciated, un- 
der nourished, or diseased, this is put down as 
needing attention, regardless of any vocal request 
for food or tonic. How much more should there 
be a keen look-out for evidences of spiritual star- 
vation, of those diseases which harden the heart, 
and turn nature’s healthy juices into gall and 
wormwood! 

What charitable visitors need more than money 
in their purse is faith in their poor, humility of 
spirit, jolly comradeship, sheer psychic power to 
carry conviction for the right and sensible action 
against every argument springing from discour- 
agement or bitterness or suspicion; from ignor- 
ance or stubbornness or weakness; even against 
such plausible arguments as arise from the very 
virtues and sound instincts of the poor. 

Discrimination is required. Not all who get 
into financial difficulties are also spiritual paup- 
ers. Let visitors come with an open mind, ready 
to receive a benediction as well as to give one. 

Again discrimination is required. Poverty is. 
to be abolished. No socially minded democrat 
thinks otherwise. The charitable action which 
leads one man to pray for another is not limited 
to the plane of material relief. It is not merely 
the hungry and the homeless who ask for and ac- 
cept what they have not earned. Spiritual bene- 
fits, social courtesies, personal consideration 
expressed in a thousand ingenious ways, will 
operate as charity, calling forth devout ben- 
edictions, long after all need for alms has 
forever disappeared. Instead of ceasing to ask 
for and to accept what we have not earned, as 
we become more independent and more interde- 
pendent, we shall accept 
freely and with glowing 
hearts vastly more that 
we have not earned than 
now, concerning our- 
selves but little as to our 
earnings, but rejoicing 
in the privilege of giv- 
ing freely to others, 
with even less concern 
as to their earnings. 

The unit of exchange 
will not be a labor hour 
but the inspiration of 
a prayer. 
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day at a wage of one-sixth per hour of 
what he is getting today. If his suc- 
cessors would only recall what their 
forefathers did—working hard and long 
for a bare subsistence—they would ap- 
preciate the advance that has been made 
in their position. 

On last Sunday a prominent labor ad- 
viser, being a guest of a leading poli- 
tician, said, when referring to hours of 
work—“The rich do not and cannot 
work, and they would starve if the 
workers did not work, so the rich are 
glad to get the poor to work even for 
two hours.”’ What kind of rich does he 
refer to? The successful rich that come 
under my observation do much more 
work than do their employes. It is such 
talk as this that is disturbing the wage 
earner, who little realizes that of the 
32,000,000 in gainful pursuits in this 
country, less than 10 per cent—if we 
exclude the agriculturists—can be class- 
ed among the well-to-do and the rich. 
Therefore, the great consumers are thé 
wage-earners, and where they increase 
the cost of production by shirking work 
or by inefficiency, they, themselves, .be- 


By ISAAC N. SELIGMAN 


HERE is, in my opinion, so much 

common sense and truth in the ma- 
jor’s statement that it is rather difficult 
for me to answer. The major has ren- 
dered such valuable services to the 
cause of civic betterment and. philan- 
thropy that any views which he ex- 
presses should be-entitled to serious con- 
sideration. As one who is deeply sym- 
pathetic with the hopes of the working 
man, I am forced to subscribe to the 
substance of his article. 

The cnly serious criticism that I have 
to make is the apparent feeling of dis- 
couragement at the attacks on capital— 
and indirectly on himself—which per- 
vades the major’s article. 

It is undoubtedly true that there has 
been too much hounding of men of 
wealth, and there has been too much 
adverse and unjust legislation against 
vested interests. Sooner or later this 
policy will react, and labor will feel the 
sad effects. Socialism is spreading, and 
our legislators appear to be lying awake 
nights to pass laws circumscribing the 
legitimate operations of large corpora- 


. tions. 


It cannot be denied that some indus- 
trial companies have clearly violated the 
standards of ethics, while others have, 
through efficiency and improved meth- 
ods, and by their straight open conduct, 
largely contributed to the supremacy 
which our country enjoys in the world’s 
trade. 

It is indeed tiresome to listen to the 
tirades of demagogues or to read bitter 
attacks against corporations in some of 
our journals and magazines. 

Can we, therefore, wholly blame well- 
intentioned business men, desirous of 
conducting their affairs honestly and 
decently and disposed to give a reason- 


Member J. AND W. SELIGMAN AND COMPANY 
Treasurer of the NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


ing the consumers, are the greatest suf- 
ferers. 

Major Higginson makes a_ strong 
point when he says that what was 
ethical in business at one time, is not 
considered so today. Indeed no one of 
us lives up to what he knows. The most 
prominent case is perhaps that of re- 
bating by railroads. This at one time 
was considered perfectly legitimate in 
this country, as it is yet in the older 
countries. Indeed, in Germany the gov- 
ernment itself is a party to it, and con- 


siders it equitable that a large shipper — 
should have advantages over a smaller | 


shipper. And why should he not? For 
is it not cheaper for a railroad to ship 
in trainloads than in carloads, and yet 
the railroads are not allowed to share 
this“savinig with their shippers. 
Germany shows 
population how possession improves citi- 


in her agricultural — 


zenship; while a large majority. of her : 


farmers own only five acres or less, 


Socialism has never been able to win © 


them over. 

The per capita deposits of Germany 
are 40 per cent more than ours—but I 
have already exceeded my 500 words. 


able amount of timeyto the public in- 
terest and to philanthropy, if, under — 
the constant lash of criticism and at- 
tack, they become soured and disinclin- 
ed to further interest themselves in the 
welfare of their fellow-men? : 

Imagine a high-minded gentleman, a 


director of a large corporation, See 
in a morning paper that he had been — 
indicted for a technical violation of the 
anti-trust law, with the possibility of 
going to jail (1 refer to a case I have 
in mind). Can we place ourselves in 
his position and not feel aggrieved or 
harbor a resentment? 


So 


‘¢ 
f 
, 


: 


Lord Macaulay in writing to a friend 4 


said: 


“The day will come when multitudes 
of people none of whom had more than — 


half a breakfast or expects to have more 
than half a dinner will choose a legis- 
lature. Is it possible to doubt what sort 
of legislature will be chosen? There 
will be I fear spoliation. The spoliation 
will increase the distress. The distress 
will produce fresh spoliation.” 


This is probably an exaggerated state- 
However, if we wish to avert 


ment. 
such a catastrophe, we business men, 
whether attacked or not, must take a 
keener and more active interest in all 
political, economic and social problems 
that confront us, and help in sending 
better equipped representatives to the 
legislative halls of our states and Wash- 


ington, to prevent the enactment of laws” 


hostile to capital. 


I presume that Major Higginson will 


not agree with me in the belief that in 
spite of all apparent injustice and op- 
pressive legislation, the spirit of help- 


fulness and good will and generous ri- 


valry is not declining 
The crying need of the hour is not 


t 
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‘ewer men with ideas, but more men 
vith ideals. We are suffering from an 
werabundance of laws. 

It is quite true that our yellow jour- 
ials are sowing the seeds of discontent 
ind unrest among the working people. 
Like the darkey in the thunderstorm, 
ve can say: ‘What. we need, O Lord. 
is less noise and more light.” 

I have the confidence which began in 
tope and which has been strengthened 
yy experience that our country is on 
he whole progressing. The spirit that 
\nimated Washington and Lincoln has 
iot, I am sure, died. The example that 
hey set and the enduring work they left 
ie not passed away and will not crum- 
le. 

Continue your good and charitable 
work, niy dear Major, in spite of the 
fact that it may appear as if just now 
sapital and honest men are at a discount. 

Let us do our duty as we see it, no 
matter what may occur. Let us have 
faith in the future. Let us not become 
00 pessimistic or despair of justice and 
fair play; and when reflecting on the 
prevailing hostility of capital, let us 
rake to heart and repeat to ourselves 
the old East Indian proverb: “And this 
will soon pass away.’ 


By ALBION W. SMALL 
Dean of the GRADUATE SCHOOL 


OF ARTS AND LITERATURE, 
University of Chicago, Illinois 


Te homily of Major Higginson on 

the text Consider the Other Fel- 
‘ow, enlarges upon a false issue, and I 
t. equally at odds with both sides of 


I had not observed that THE SuRvVEY 
abi made the mistake of attacking 
riches or the rich as such. For the 
sake of illustration, however, I will 
assume that it has sinned in this way. 
To have done so was “a grievous fault,” 
ind I would not make a move.to muf- 
le deserved rebuke. 

On the other hand, men of Major 
Higginson’s calibre are not to be ex- 
tused if they assume that they have 
lischarged their whole duty when they 
‘esent ill-advised attacks upon members 
»%f a class, as individuals; as though 
n so doing they were giving proper 
ittention to the incomparably more seri- 
ous conditions of which such mistaken 
ittacks are relatively trivial symptoms. 

A conflict of principles, not a mere 
wditing of accounts between persons, 
$ in progress in the present social tran- 
fition. It is hard to credit a man of 
Major Higgitison’s conspicuous ability 
ind eminent character with consistency, 
when he has recourse to such rhetorical 
turning of a social issue into a personal 
affair. 

.A few years ago one of the most 
widely known and most radical social 
igitators in the United States said to 
ne: “To tell the truth, I have no 
grouch against John D- Rockefeller. I 
iuppose he is personally a fine man. My 
ight is against the system he repre- 
ents.” The dissatisfied elements may 


The Magic Flight of Thought 


GES ago, Thor, the cham- 
d pion of the Scandinavian 
gods, invaded Jotunheim, the 
land of the giants, and was 
challenged to feats of skill by 
Loki, the king. 


Thor matched Thialfi, the 
swiftest of mortals, against Hugi 
ina footrace. Thrice they swept 
over the course, but each time 
Thialfi was hopelessly defeated 
by Loki’s runner. 


Loki confessed to Thor 
afterwards that he had de- 
ceived the god by enchant- 


ments, saying, “Hugi was my 
thought, and what speed can 
ever equal his?” 


But the flight of thought is 


no longer a magic power of 
mythical beings, for the Bell 


Telephone has made it a 
common daily experience. 


Over the telephone, the 
spoken thought is transmitted 
instantly, directly where we 
send it, outdistancing every 
other means for the carrying 
of messages. 


In the Bell System, the tele- 
phone lines reach throughout 
the country, and the thoughts of 
the people are carried with 
lightning speed in all directions, 
one mile, a hundred, or two 
thousand miles away. 


And because the Bell System 
so adequately serves the practi- 
cal needs of the people, the 
magic of thought’s swift flight 
occurs 25,000,000 times every 
twenty-four hours. 
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partially clarified perceptions about 
reasons for social unrest. It is a mat- 
ter of increasing wonder to me, how-— 
ever, that men of Major Higginson’s | 
type can exhibit so much more surpris- | 
ing lack of insight in misinterpreting | 
the situation. Rightly or wrongly, more | 
people every day are joiming the ranks | 
of doubters about the fitness of our } 
present economic institutions to be- | 
come permanent. It indicates curious } 
apartness from the real social moye- | 
ment, if sponsors for the challenged sys- 
tem give themselves the air of having 
done their full duty, when they construe - 
the whole impeachment as merely an as: | | 
sault-apen the personal character or the | 
vested rights of those who occupy the | 
more favorable positions in the conven- 
tional order. ; 

The irrepressible conflict of principles 
which is certain to result in a rehear- 
ing of our traditional economic insti- 
tutions, is essentially an issue between 
obsolete and timely appraisals of so- | 
cial values. It is not a conflict between | 
rich men and poor men, between prop- | 
erty and anarchy, between justice and | 
injustice. It is a gathering determina- | 

4 
i 
4 


tion that a system shall not be consid- 
ered as final which, though it has served | 
many useful purposes, includes details — 
that tend to intolerable stimulation of 
certain types of activities and to insui- 
ficient encouragement of other types of | 


~ 


activities. : 
For a capitalist to make a personal 
issue out of the inevitable resolution to 
reconsider our economic system, is aS 
weak as it would be for the ministers — 
to hold themselves individually ag- 
grieved when the possibility of increas- — 
ing church efficiency is discussed; or — 
for teachers to sulk when they ought to 
join in searching out defects in our ~ 
educational machinery, or for the on i 
neers to “cry baby” because there sie 
general belief that our present appli- & 
cations of physical forces will turn out — 
to be as children’s playthings to the in- — 
ventions that will be heaped upon in- p 
ventions ‘in the future: “a 
The social unrest is simply the latest — 
form of humanity’s growing pains. Not ~ 
the least regrettable thing about this 
unrest is the fact that many of the men ~ 
who have contributed most to the credit 
of the passing order, have so far lost 
their vision that they have fallen into 
jealousy and opposition toward inven-— 
tiveness and enterprise in continuing the ~ 
immemorial process of social improve-— 
ment. 


By CHARLES ZEUBLIN 
Former Editor TWENTIETH 


CENTURY MAGAZINE 
Author AMERICAN MUNICI- } 
PAL PROGRESS ii 


HE article by Major Higginson 

must be received gratefully as an 
evidence of a spirit of willingness to 
discuss problems that separate us need= 
lessly. One must also admire the co 
age, so little seen in our successful bus- 
iness men, to reveal the unhappy indif- 
ference to social economics that may 4 


_ their 


| sbrains,”’ 


great pile of wealth,” 


“Consider the Other Fellow 


company a successful financial career. 
Major Higginson launches the thesis 
that “almost all of them [the rich men], 
Starting with no money have gained 
riches through industry and 
He must have overlooked those 
who accidentally secured land that has 


| gisen in value and the increasing num- 


ber who are rich by inheritance. He 
is in some doubt about his thesis him- 
self for he says: “The industry and 
‘brains of these men have produced this 
and then subse- 
quently he admits quite naively, ‘‘the 
railroads and factories are not owned by 
a few rich men alone, but largely by a 
great public of day-laborers, mechanics, 
farmers, stenographers, school teachers 
and professional men” (not to mention 
the ubiquitous widows. and orphans). 
He must be defending the promoters, not 
the capitalists, in the argument thus far, 
but he goes on to urge justice to the 
inventors and venturers,—although he 
began his paper by saying justice is 
hopeless today and we can only hope 


‘tor charity—surely charity is all most 


of the inventors have received! 

Mr. Higginson is not happier in his 
illustrations than in his arguments. He 
tells of the struggles of Mr. Bell and of 
the Bell Telephone Company (of Bos- 
‘ton). If the true inventor of the tele- 
phone had been rewarded. for his con- 
tribution to society, does Major Hig- 
ginson not know that the properties 
would be in very different hands now? 
Does Major Higginson not know that 
hundreds of other skillful inventors 
_ have had their inventions suppressed by 
the considerate capitalists who have 
profited from the monopoly of telephone 
‘patents? He says that government does 
not handle affairs so efficiently as pri- 
vate enterprise. Is it not general enough 
knowledge to have reached Major Hig- 
ginson that Colonel Goethals has in- 
troduced in a few years in Panama 
more significant inventions than have 
been adopted by the Bell Company in 
its history, though not so many as it 
has suppressed? 

The case of the Boston telephone girls 
is a very unfortunate one to cite. Apart 
from some welfare work introduced by 
the company to increase the efficiency 
of its employes, virtually everything the 
company has conceded to the girls is 
-the result of the girls’ organization’s 
forcing the hand of the company. Major 
Higginson thinks the girls cannot at the 
worst carry the burdens borne by the 
managers. What has that to do with 
the rewards due capitalists, large or 
small? It must be generally known, or 
ought to be, that a corporation like the 


telephone company pays very inferior 


salaries to the men who bear its chief 


_ burdens and gives the plums to _favor- 


ites who often occupy sinecures. 
Major Higginson shows a manly cour- 


_ age in introducing railroads for illus- 


tration. After recent experiences with 


- the Mexico and Orient, the Wabash, the 


\, 


Alton, the New Haven, and Boston and 
Maine roads it is a hardy champion who 
will tell us of the beneficence of cap- 
 italistic abstinence. Corporations have 
not been attacked maliciously and wan- 
_ tonly. Their directors have invited in- 
vestigation which has been only too 
long delayed. 

If our business men would spend a 
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Would You Be Interested? 


If a man came to your desk and 
showed you a pen or pencil that 
would add or subtract as it writes? 


Of course you would; anybody mould! 


We have’no such pen or pencil, but we have something better. We 
have a typewriter which does all this, and you know that the typewriter 
is three times as fast as any pen or pencil. This typewriter is the. 


Remington 


Adding and Subtracting 
Typewriter 


(WahI Adding Mechanism) 

This machine adds or subtracts and writes;’not only that but it 
adds or subtracts when it writes. Both operations are one. 

You need this machine in’ your work; every man needs it who has 
billing to do, or any writing and adding to do on the same page. It 
‘saves time, saves labor, detects errors, prevents errors, gives you a 
‘mechanical insurance of absolute accuracy. 

We stand ready to give this machine a test on your work; a test 
‘which will convince you that you need it. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


Social worker of 


WORK with BOYS (e025 “aiminis 


trative capacity, with native aptitude for and 
practical experience in the Leadership of Boys 


Classified Advertisements 


HELP WANTED 


“EXPERIENCED Travelers’ 
tary wanted for southern city. 
Address 1210, Survey.” 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


TEACHER of Practical Sociology, with 
experience in case work and investigation, 
desires position for the summer months 
in practical work. Address 1209 Survey. 

COLLEGE GRADUATE, of foreign 
Parentage, experienced in teaching and in 
various phases of social work. Successful 
in propaganda and community work among 
foreigners. Is specially interested in em- 
ployees welfare work. Address 1211, SuRvEY. 


Aid secre- 
Salary $75. 


and Young Men and management of their Social 
Activities—seeks a new field for service as Di- 
rector of Boys’ Club, Worker in Settlement, Su- 
perintendent of Institution, Managing Secretary 
of Propaganda Organization, or similar position 
of executive trust for sympathetic study and 
practical melioration of the “boy”? problem as 


related to other “social’’ problems. Address 
Dr. Kay, 430 Lafayette St., New York. 
ROOMS 
CULTIVATED woman with elevator 


one-two rooms on co- 
Comfort and refinement 
“Moderate Cost.” 


apartment offers 
operative basis. 
assured. References. 


Address 1212, Survey. 


URING an uninterrupted existence of 


more than half a century, The Merchants 
Loan and Trust Company-~-the Oldest Bank in 


Chicago--- has developed facilities and resources 


which enable it to offer liberal accommodations 


and unexcelled service in 


Transacting the largest commercial 
business of any State bank in the 
City of Chicago, this Bank employs 
the most approved, modern methods 
to insure the expeditious handling of 
the accounts of its city and out-of- 
town customers. 


Through its Trust Department, this 
Bank is qualified by law to assume 
the care and management of estates 
and to act in any trust capacity. In 
addition to the many other safe- 
guards provided, this Bank also 
maintains, with the State of Illinois, 
a special deposit of half a million 


all branches of banking. 


dollars to guarantee the faithful per- 
formance of its duties. 


Investors purchasing the high grade 
bondsand farm loans sold by this Bank, 
are recognizing, more and more, the 
desirability and dependableness of 
these offerings. 

On savings deposits, this Bank pays 
3% interest, compounded twice each 
year—the rate paid by all banks in 
this city. Large capital and surplus, 
strong management, and half a cen- 
tury of safe banking assure absolute 
security. Satisfactory facilities pro- 
vided for banking by mail. 


THE CHARACTER OF THIS BANK IS REFLECTED IN THE 
‘PERSONNEL OF ITS BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


FRANK H. ARMSTRONG - - - - 


ENOS M. BARTON - - 
CLARENCE A. BURLEY - 
HENRY P. CROWELL . 
WILLIAM A. GARDNER - <- - 
ELBERT H. GARY - - 


CHAUNCEY KEEP - - - - 
CYRUS H. McCORMICK 


SEYMOUR MORRIS - - - - - 


JOHN S. RUNNELLS aa a 
EDWARD L. RYERSON - - 


ORSON SMITH - - a eke 
ALBERT A. SPRAGUE, tl. - 
MOSES J. WENTWORTH - 


- Vice-President Reid, Murdoch & Company 


Chairman Board of Directors, Western Electric \Company 


-  -  »= «= += Attorney and Capitalist 
- « President Quaker Oats Company 


‘Pesdok Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company 
Chairman Board of Directors United States Steel Corporation 
EDMUND D. HULBERT - - - =. 


eT bse - = Vice-President 
(Peas Tae Marshall Field Estate 
Opies: International Harvester Company 

- +=  « Trustee L, Z, Leiter Estate 

- «+ President Pullman Company 


eens Board of Directors Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
JOHN G. SHEDD Bl Sarcies wate Uae 


seate President Marshall Field & Company 
- - - - President 
» Vice: President t Soran, Warmer & Company 

Pt Sper : 2 - «= Capitalist 


We invite inquiries in ana 8 to any feature of our service 


CHICAGO 
Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


‘for dishonesty on the ground that eve 
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little time studying elementary econome| 
ics and a little more on elementary 
ethics, of which Major Higginson 
speaks so feelingly, they would join t 
ranks of THE Survey workers—a 
others, who, without regard to partisan 
economic or sectarian affiliation, are try- 
ing to find out how a man may get what 
he earns, no more and no less. Then 
we would not be tempted to aie 


fall back on charity because it costs} 
thought as well as money to conceive | 
of and to work for justice. : 


DISPUTES 
[Continued from page 582.] 
iM 


Kentucky Night Riders unquestionably 
thought that to destroy their neighbors | 
tobacco crop or prevent its sale “en-) 
hanced” the value of their own agricul 
tural product. Under this proposal, th 4} 
purposes enumerated validate any agree 
ment for their accomplishment. ; 

The second and third proposals, while » 
apparently preserving the injuncti 
remedy, utterly destroy it by defining 
away the rights upon which the juri 
diction of the equity court is predicate 
It does not propose to abolish the right” 
to do business or to buy or sell labor 
What it undertakes to do is to deprive 
such fundamental rights of their pro 
erty character during a labor dispute 
that an equity court is deprived of the 
power to protect them by injunction. In 
every other controversy they still re 
main rights of property, which it is the 
right and duty of a court to protect by 
injunction, but when menaced by on 
kind of assailants in one kind of con= 
troversy they are to be denied the only 
efficient protection that*can be givem 
Neither in our own or any other gov> 
ernment’ has it ever been proposed that 
human rights should be defined not bj 
their nature but by the character 01 
their assailant. 

The final proviso that any act 
agreement by or between two persons if 
a labor dispute or an agricultural com 
bination shall be lawful, when the act f 
done by one person would be lawfu 
abolishes the principle of conspiracy | 
self and makes individual conduct th 
measure of all collective action. Such: 
principle once adopted would necessaril 
find demands for its extension in ¢ 
cordance with the popular strength 0 
new groups. Once accepted as a cor 
trolling maxim of general law it mus 
inevitably accomplish the destruction 0! 
all power in the general government f 
regulate or punish the most powerit 
and malevolent combinations in restrain 
of trade, the control of which is th 
political problem of the hour. % 

The paternal ancestor of this meas 


Injunctions in Labor Disputes 


} 

i 

ie 
| 


| 
| 
| 
) 


‘use was the infamous Pearre bill, predi- 
'cated upon the same original principles, 
{and which President Roosevelt thus 
‘characterized in his message to the sec- 
/oend session of the Sixtieth Congress: 


| “This bill legalized blacklisting and 
| boycotting in every form, legalizing, for 
‘instance, those forms of the secondary 
boycott ‘which the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission so unreservedly con- 
‘demned; while the right to carry on 
'business was explicitly taken out from 
‘under that protection which the law 
throws over property. . . . All this 
‘represented a course of policy, which, if 
carried out, would mean the enthrone- 
ment of class privilege in its crudest 
and most brutal form and the destruc- 
tion of one of the most essential forms 


of the judicial protection in all civilized . 


lands.” 


The Bartlett bill is class legislation in 
its most vicious form. It abolishes fun- 
damental property rights of both em- 
ployer and employe in labor disputes for 
the purpose of depriving them of the 
only efficient protection which experi- 
ence can provide. It proposes. to make 
it lawful and right for farmers or labor- 
ers to enter into combinations which re- 
main criminal conspiracies when par- 
ticipated in by any other class of citi- 
zens, and to accomplish its purpose de- 
stroys the principle of conspiracy, the 
right to a remedy for a wrong and the 
equal responsibility of all citizens for 
civil or criminal acts. _ 

The proponents of this legislation 
frequently assert that the English trades 
dispute act of 1906 is precedent for this 
legislation. It is true that act permits a 
carefully defined form of “peaceful 
picketing” and relieves the funds of 
trade unions from liability for the tor- 
tuous acts of their agents, but there the 
measure stops. It is an amendment: to 
and must necessarily be read in con- 
nection with the conspiracy and protec- 
tion of the property act of 1875, which it 
modifies. The remainder of the original 
statute remains unchanged and provides 
drastic penalties and legal disabilities 
under which no American trade union- 
ist would care to live. 

It not only preserves unimpaired 
every act of Parliament relating to con- 
spiracies, riots, unlawful assembly, 
breach of peace, or sedition, but makes 
it a criminal offence, punishable by a 
fine of twenty pounds or three months 
at hard labor, for any person to wil- 
fully break his contract of service, 
alone or in combination with others, if 
he has reasonable cause to believe that 
by so quitting he will imperil human 
life, cause serious bodily injuries or ex- 
pose valuable real or personal property 
to destruction or serious injury, or if 
being in the employ of any gas or water 
company. he breaks his contract of ser- 
vice, alone or in combination with 
others, having reasonable cause to be- 
x that by so doing he will deprive 


Founded for 


advanced and _ hopeless 
cases, 


THE HOSPITAL AND HOUSE OF 
REST FOR CONSUMPTIVES 


at Inwood-on-Hudson, New York City, 
also has Bungalows for the incipient 
patients. Aid is asked for the little 
children in the new Pavilion recently 
opened, for which there is no main- 
tenance fund. The entire work is 
unique, in that the need of the patient 
alone determines his or her length of 
residence. It’s scope is in danger of 
being restricted unless the support ac- 
corded to it is more generous. Checks 
sent to William M. Cruikshank, Treas- 
urer, 59 Hast 59th Street, will be 
promptly acknowledged. 
Woopsury G. LAncGpon, Pres. 
ANDREW C. ZapRiIskIn, Vice-Pres., 
Howarp TOWNSEND, Sec’y. 


1847 1903 


Henry Demarest Lloyd 
A BIOGRAPHY 


BY 
CARO LLOYD 


Introduction by Charles Edward ‘Russell 


2vols. 8 vo. $5.00 net. 32 illustrations 


“It is a most fascinating and valuable work, 
which will certainly have enduring worth, 
for itis a record of some of the most sig- 
nificant facts in the economic history of the 
past three decades.” 


Boston Globe. 


“A beautifully appreciative and in every 
way worthy tribute to his memory. The 
biographer has done her work well, draw- 
ing upon many and sometimes not easily 
accessible sources for her rich store of in- 
formation conceming the varied activities 
of her gifted brother.” 

The Dial. 
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We Belieue— 


THAT home-making should be: regarded as a pro- 


fession. 


THAT right living should be the fourth ““R"’ in 


education. 


THAT health is the duty and business of the in- 
dividual, illness of the physician. 


“THAT the spending of money is as important as 
the earning of the money. 


THAT the upbringing of the children demands 


more study than the raising of chickens 


HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 

progress in her life work as the business or pro- 
fessional man. 

—American School of Home Economics 


NOTE —Send for 100-page handbook. _** The Profession of 
Home-making,”” which gives details of home-study, domestic 
science courses, etc., It's FREE. Bulletins: *‘Freehand Cook- 
ing.” 10cts.; ‘‘ Food Values,” 10cts.; “*The Up-to-Date 
Home,” 15 cts. 


Address—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, lll. 


The Story of an Invisible 
Institution 


FORTY YEARS WORK FOR MOTH- 
ERS AND INFANTS: AND WHAT 
WE LEARNED IN THAT TIME. 


Chapter II. 


What We Learned 


! @ This chapter sent gratis to anyone 
interested. 
q Directors of Maternity Hospitals and 
those beginning work for unmarried 
mothers, especially invited to send for 


this booklet. Address, 


MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
91 Mt. Vernon Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
of 


Deats Memorial Home for Children 


Somerville, New Jersey ; 
Girls and boys admitted between the ages of 3 
and 10 years.’ Board $7.00 per month. Apply 
Rev. W. N. Hubbell, 55 Washington Square 
South, New York. 


TIMBER BONDS 


Netting 6% 


when conservatively issued are purchased by banks, 
trust companies and large institutions, and are suit- 
able for conservative individual investors. 
ent offerings include an unusually well secured issue. 
Actual investment in property over four times out- 
One fourth of issue already matured 
and paid promptly. Ample sinking fund requirements. 


Fair range of maturities. 


standing bonds. 


Successful history. 


Our pres- 


Ask for Circular No. 7250A. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


10 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


| 


Half the Story’s in the Printing 


@ In getting out your Reports 
and Appeals a good argument 
is lost in a poorly printed page 


Dewitt C. Gardner 


HAS HAD THIRTY-NINE YEARS 
EXPERIENCE AS A 
Stationer 
Printer and 
Blank Book 


Manufacturer 


177 Broadway, New York 


Established 1874 Telephone, Cortlandt 434 


See) 


Annual Reports, Statements, and Every Description of Printing 


BENJ.H. TYRREL 
PRINTER 


RUSH WORK A SPECIALTY 


Phones ie Cortlandt 206-8 Fulton St. New York 


FELL SERVICE 
eee 


1876 1914 


“PAS 
is the reason I am coming 


TO: YOU, 


Said a MUSIC PUBLISHER—’*‘ Because I want a better 
looking billhead. fad 
Said an ELECTROTYPER— “Because I must have ship- 
ping tags and ‘common’ office stationery that is uncommon 
in style and craftsmanship. ee 
Said a CEMENT MANUFACTURER— Because I want the 
best printed advertising literature—and seryice—that my 
money will buy.’’ 
Said a BANKER— “ Because this house constantly seeks 
new ideas.”” 
Said an ORGANIZATION SECRETARY—"‘ Because I 
appreciate the way in which your work is done and the 
Teasonableness of your price.’ 
Said a BOOK PUBLISHER—' Because we want a superior 
book in every way—something out of the ordinary 
well done.”’ 


We repeat that, on long or short term averages, 
with service and gua/ity standards considered, we 
produce efficient printed matter more economi- 
cally than our competitors, be it billhead or book. 


Send for Special Exhibits 
SERVICE BUREAU 
WM. F. FELL CO. PRINTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


TOWER BROS. STATIONERY CO. 
ition STATIONERS rsa 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 


BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD 
AND BANK SUPPLIES 


23 WEST 23d STREET 


TELEPHONE 2323 GRAMERCY 


NEW YORK 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
PROMPT ATTENTION 


principles into the administration of lav 


of the judiciary to protect both persor| 
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any section of the community of gas oj 
water! We submit that no Americaj 
union would accept such legislation no| 
would any labor leader dare to pro| 
pose it. \ 

The proposals I have outlined menall 
every American workman as much a 
they do every American employer, an 
every thoughtful trade unionist wit 
analyzes them must realize that if hi 
gives them support he is undertaking t( 
destroy in another that which he hope} 
to cherish for himself. The Americai 
employer is but the citizen at work. Hj 
perceives with an enlightened selfish] 


ness, that the incorporation of su 


not only weakens the essential powell 


and property but undermines the struc) 
ture of government ee : i 


Employers’ Responsibility 


If it be true that employers have beer 
the first to make organized resistence 
to these proposals, it is not merely be 
cause their own rights are threatened; 
but because they represent a nucleus 18 
about which has gathered a vast ati 
ever-increasing army of employes from 
whose ranks they sprang, whose rights 
they should shield, whose opportunities 
they should preserve as their tothe 
guarded theirs for them. 

Said Herbert Spencer, one of the 
shrewdest of our foreign observers: — 


“Free institutions can be successfull 
worked only by men who are jealous’ 
their own rights and, sympathetically 
jealous of the rights of others, who will 
neither aggress on other men in great 
things or small, nor permit other men 
to aggress upon them.” ¢ 


In concluding, let me recall to “ 
thoughtful reader the solemn admonr 
tion that fell from the lips of the late 
Justice Brewer in the course of a publie 
address'made but a short time before hi 
death: 


“Government by injunction has been 
an object of easy denunciation. So far 
from restricting its power, there never 
was a time when its unrestricted ane 
vigorous exercise was worth more ft 
the Nation and for the best interests of 
all. As population becomes more densé, 
as business interests multiply and crow 
each other, the restraining power of 2 
court of equity is of far greater im 
portance than a punishing power of 
court of criminal law. The best scien 
tific thought of the day is along th 
lines of prevention rather than those @ 
cure. We aim to stay the spread 0 
epidemics rather than to permit them ft 
run their course and attend solely to th 
work of curing the sick. And shall 1 
be said of the law, which claims to bt 
the perfection of reason and to expres! 
the highest thought of the day, that 7 
no longer aims to prevent the wrong bu 
limits its action to the matter 
punishment ?” 


Compare these Rates with 
Your Insurance Receipts 


For men who are good risks, the Metropolitan has a special $5,000 


_whole-life policy at very low rates. 


A good risk is a man in good health, of good family history, in an 


occupation without special hazard. 


Can you qualify? 


Then inquire about this special low-rate policy. 


Add 


Don't wait for a “raise” to make possible another policy. 


$5,000 now. 


See 


Note the rate at your age. 


how little $5,000 more insur- 
Think of the 


satisfaction, the sense of security, 


Rate per $5,000 


ance will cost. 


settee ee 


in that much more protection 


against an evil day. 


Your insurance policy loafs 


while you work. The day you 
The day after 


your last pay day is insurance 


stop, it begins. 


policy-day. The Metropolitan is 


there waiting with a check. 


ee eee cene 
eee twee 
Meee resces 


Full partic- 


sete ete ee 


ulars of loan, 


surrender and 


ete eeweae 


paid-up values 


eee eeteee 


for a postal 


card giving your 


eee ee eeee 


eee ee eene 


| age at nearest 
| birthday. 


re 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York :: 1 Madison Avenue 


* 
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Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 


SANITARY, EFFICIENT, 


45th St. and Sixth Ave, 


ECONOMICAL. 


New York 


BENCHES 


For Home and 
Business 
Use 


23 distinct styles, all of eu- 
perior quality, carefully and 
scientifically put together, 
are illustrated in our new 
Catalog, No. 3149. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies 
NEW YORK, SINCE 1848 
4th Avenue [3th Street 


DANGER AHEAD! 


For the CHILD © For SOCIETY 


A COTTON MILL WORKER 


Child Labor Reform is : |! 
| SOCIAL INSURANCE! 


THAT PAYS HIGH DIVIDENDS 


c d q 
Pata, es reo ,. Will you buy this child a POLICY i in thell 
L. % “eg oe Ss aes G ; 
Sy on “we, National Child Labor Committee ?— ~ 
F %, ee “eB, a , - Pt 
oe ee x cea at —the only organization equipped to study and 
%,. pele Se _ report on national conditions of child labor, ~ 
an hen, “develop public sentiment, draft bills, se- 
BS. ON, es sti cure their passage. q 
Bek, oe, “a 
aigxes “4,26 


